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AGAINST PATERNALISM 
U. S. Senator George L. Radcliffe, 
Md., anticipates no government 

interference with insurance. 
(See page 11) 


















Home ownership is aided by life insurance dollars 
invested im first mortgages on private dwellings 


PERHAPS YOU HAVE WONDERED what a life in- 
surance company does with the money you pay as 
premiums on your policy. 

Maybe you have thought of this money as being 
put away under lock and key. But, actually, that 
part of it known as reserves, which is not needed 
for current claims and expenses, is invested with 
other funds for the benefit of policyholders. If 
this were not the case, your life insurance pre- 
miums would be higher because, when the Com- 
pany calculates your premiums, it assumes that 
the reserves will be invested to produce a stated 
rate of interest. The reserves must be increased by 
this rate of interest each year the policy is in force. 
® Therefore, the money representing such reserves 
is put to work in many forms of human endeavor 
and in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

And if you could take a trip from coast to coast; 
you would see public schools, hydroelectric plants, 
farms, homes, office buildings, dams, sewer sys- 
tems, hospitals, and highways in which life insur- 








Life insurance dollars invested in utility bonds 
help bring light and power to factories, homes, 
streets, schools and public buildings 


How your Life Insurance money works 





ance funds have played an important part. 

Life insurance dollars, invested in federal and 

municipal bonds, for instance, are busily at work 
all over the United States and Canada, helping to 
finance new bridges, better roads, modern school 
buildings, and a host of other public improve- 
ments. 
On your trip, you would see also private homes, 
apartments, stores, and office buildings that Met- 
ropolitan Life insurznce dollars, invested in bonds 
and first mortgages, have helped to build. 

Other life insurance dollars, invested in farm 
mortgages, are helping farmers to buy their farms, 
keep farm buildings in proper repair, purchase 
needed machinery, protect the fertility of the soil, 
and produce better crops. 

Metropolitan has other dollars invested in the 
basic securities of railroads that serve the public. 
This money is at work helping to provide new 
equipment and to move the raw materials that 


keep factories humming, men in jobs. 

















Life insurance dollars invested in federal, state 
and municipal bonds help bring you better schools, 
roads and public improvements of all sorts 









Better living conditions are fostered by life insur- 
ance dollars invested in first mortgages on modern 
apartments 


Farmers benefit from life insurance funds invested 
in first mortgages on farms 





Other millions of dollars of policyholders’ money 
are invested in plants that help provide light and 
power for homes, farms, and businesses. Still other 
millions are at work helping industrial concerns 
to build better mills, lighter, cleaner, safer manv- 
facturing plants, make better products, and to 
establish new industries. 


Of course, your primary interest in life insur- 
ance company investments is to know that they 
are in sound securities and that they earn the in- 
terest which, as previously explained, helps to 
keep your premiums lower than they otherwise 
would be. You are also interested in having the 
Company earn the highest rate of interest consist. 
ent with security of principal, for any interest 
earned in excess of the rate assumed as the bass 
for the premium may further reduce the cost of 
your life insurance through dividends. In the 
meantime, your life insurance dollars are also play- 


ing an important part in the social and econome 


structure of the nation. 
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THIS IS THE THIRTY-FOURTH in Metropolitan’s series of 
advertisements designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, Feb. 1; Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 





15; Business Week, Feb. 1; Time, Feb. 3; American Weekly, 
Feb. 2; This Week, Feb. 9; Forbes, Feb. 1; United States 
News, Feb. 7; Cosmopolitan, Mar.; Nation’s Business, Feb 
Fortune, Feb.; Newsweek, Feb. 3; American Mercury, Feb. 
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WILLIAM M. DUFF 
President 
The Edward A. Woods 
Company, and 
Manager 
Equitable Society Agency 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





See biographical 
sketch on page 13 


N FRONT... 


Left— 
William M. Duff 
at age !|2 


Right— 
At age 25 Mr. Duff 
hed already made 
his mark in the life 


insurance business. 
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Ckedive Jeaining 


For the past 38 years, thousands of men have come to The Travelers in Hartford, 
to gain a selling and underwriting knowledge of the insurance business. In a com- 
paratively short space of time they have absorbed the selling fundamentals of 
insurance, which they could not gain elsewhere. Many experienced Travelers 
agents take advanced courses by mail to keep abreast of the newest developments 
in the insurance business. 

All of these educational services have been an important factor in helping 
Travelers representatives earn a reputation for intelligent insurance service to 
the public. 

If you are interested in these study courses for yourself or for a man who 
might be fitting himself for profitable sales services in an insurance agency, why 


not contact the nearest Travelers office for further information or address: 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Courses in Life and Accident Insurance Courses in Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds 
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This Changing World 


OUND common sense recommends for normal times conser- 
S vatism in business conduct. This presumes uninterrupted 

continuance of that course of action which regularly brought 
success to venture. This logic accepts as valid the principle that 
radical departure from the orthodox is unwise when economic, 
social, political and financial influences remain reasonably static. 
But when the most striking characteristics of national life are 
sudden, unexpected and violent variations from the conventional, 
the wisdom may be questioned of strict adherence to those habits 
of thought and action which are based on a hope for a return of 
the good things of yesteryear. The primary objective of this 
philosophy is a reclamation of those formulae which in other 
days had been the open sesame to prosperity and accretion. 

While there is a certain justification for the maintenance of an 
established and successful policy under ordinary conditions, it is 
equally true that when the world is in the disorder of transition, 
radical measures alone may suffice to offset the disturbing ele- 
ments of change. Examples of the inadequacy of conservatism 
in dealing with the major problems that have confronted great 
nations, present to us a sorry picture of the disaster they have 
entailed. France lost her war because she tried to fight with the 
tools of experience. Germany has been thus far successfully using 
the tools of experiment. Great Britain is faced with her present 
hazards to national existence because she applied conservatively 
her pristine policy of balance on the continent of Europe in the 
face of Germany’s revitalized military and economic mobilization. 
Under the stress of unusual conditions, new habits of thought 
must determine how we shall cope with even the simplest situ- 
ation. 

In this country, business faces a new horizon. It must cultivate 
new methods to harness the new economic factors and forces to 
a determination for the rebuilding of our industrial supremacy. 
The inferences deducible from the past seem worthless. Today, 
inflation seems inevitable with huge gold stocks, tremendous 
excess reserves and a great government debt, and yet up to now 
there is little, if any, inflation and very little rise in commodity 
prices. Again a rising rate of interest is indicated because the 
national defense program as now devised requires very large 
amounts of money for services and materials, yet government 
borrowing is at a record low. Other factors, such as an extraor- 
dinarily large public or federal debt, which in the past have been 
pertinent, at present do not seem to have any active bearing. 

Leaders in the life insurance world should study the signifi- 
cance of present trends and be guided by the story thus indicated, 
rather than by that told from a study of the past. It may be 
profitable for them to remember, insofar as economic conditions 
are concerned, that what has gone before is not necessarily a 
criterion of the future. With the world facing Armageddon, one 
cannot conservatively or confidently base a course of action en- 
tirely on historical performances or precedents. 

The man who is to maintain leadership in his business is the 
one who maintains an open and adaptable mind, alert to alter his 
course to meet all sudden and violent financial and economic 
changes that portend. 


T. J. V. CULLEN 
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DEATHS FROM CANCER IN1939 


Worldwide Survey Shows Continued 


Steady Increase in Fatalities—An 


Article in Two Parts—Part One 


T the turn of the century, tuber- 
A culosis was Public Enemy No. 1 
and in the cause of its preven- 

tion, care and cure was enlisted every 
resource medical or financial that was 
at the disposal of an aroused human- 
itarian nation. The fight on tuber- 
culosis is a saga which measured in 
human life values rivals any endeavor 
in the history of mankind. Tubercu- 
losis, because of this organized fight, 
is now secondary as a cause of death. 
Unfortunately, for the thousands of 
sufferers a campaign of similar scope 
and as worthy, directed against the 
destructive force of cancer in the last 
quarter of a century, has rot met a 
similar success if we are to judge 
achievement by a lowered death rate. 
Without exception there is no year 
sirice 1900 wherein fewer deaths from 
cancer were recorded than in any 











By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 





Editor, The Spectator 


previous year or wherein the death 
rate was not higher than the years 
which preceded. Of course, the fight 
against cancer, because of this rising 
death rate cannot be considered, in 
any sense of the word, a failure. Out 
of the research has come a great deal 
of facts and a sound medical approach 
to successful treatment. Because of 
the concentrated study, for instance, 
it has been established now that can- 
cer treated early is from 50 to 95 per 
cent curable as against an almost 100 
per cent fatal record when the cancer 
diagnosis and the treatment is initi- 
ated late in its case history. 


Students Disagree 


Students of cancer questioned con- 
cerning the increased incidence of can- 
cer are not in accord. Many there are 
who feel that more accurate diagnoses 


have brought to light cancer as the 
death dealing force which it has al- 
ways been and that thus improved 
medical knowledge alone accounts for 
the rise which therefore is statistically 
apparent rather than real. Deaths 
which in former years were listed as 
unknown or due to a variety of causes 
are now correctly attributed to cancer 
according to this school of thought. 
Some others believe that more ful- 
some reports on deaths now required 
have enabled a better classification of 
the causes thereof because recorders 
of vital statistics with the more com- 
plete reports have a readier access to 
the facts. Many also believe that the 
increased rate is a direct result of 
changes in the distribution in the age 
and sex of the population. Cancer is 
largely a hardship of age and as the 
average span of life increases, the in- 
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Cancer Deaths in 53 Foreign Cities 


1938 
Population Deaths Rate 


Adelaide, South Australia 319,801 47 =: 152.3 
Asuncion, 100.000 82 82.0 
Athens, Greece 360 636 127.4 
Auckland, New Zealand 217,300 285 131.2 
Bama 381,919 166 43.5 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 790,950 1198 u 
Barquisimeto, V 38,299 88.8 
Basel, Switzeriand... 170, 180 366 «=. 215.1 
Belize, —_ Honduras 16,687 15 89.9 
Bangkok, Thailand... .. 663, 86 129.7 
Bogota, Col-mbia...... 330,312 340 «102.9 
Bergen, Norway... .. u 162 = 
Bern, Switzerland. ..... 121,050 1 161.1 
Budapest, Hungary... .. 1,090,101 1578 144.8 
Caracas, Venequela..... 206,532 231 111.8 
»N. Zealand 134, 100 180 486134.2 
Chiriqui, Panama....... 97,062 10 10.3 
Colombo, Ceylon. ..... 317,600 163 51.3 
Colon, Panama... 67,947 13.2 
Copenhagen, Denmark 876,200 1621 185.0 
SR 80,765 112 «138.7 
Dublin, Eire.......... 468.103 4591 126.3 
Ounedin, New Zealand. . = ” , e 
) — hy ~ TREES 123,150 181.1 
, Scotand...... 1,131,800 1778 157.1 
The Netherlands 492,852 769 ..... 
Genoa, Italy.......... 634,646 797 125.6 
Goteborg, 275.753 224 # 81.2 
w—Unavallable. b—Approximatety 


1939- 
Population Deaths Rate 
322,200 461 143.1 Jaffna, Ceylon 
100 ,000 9 96.0 Kandy, Ceylon... 
509,950 693 135.9 . Portugal. . 
221,500 324 146.3 Helsinki, Finland. ... 
381,919 199 49.7 M bo, Venezuela 
797,060 1191 Milan, ! Seindsee 
39,501 23 2—s«458.2 Naples, | AE 
170,860 294 172.1 Oporto, Portugal. . 
16,687 13 77.9 Oslo, =2 
eR ie mi Monterr -y, Mexico 
680 000 121. +177.9 , Panama... . 
330,312 348 105.4 Piraeus, Greece... . 
u u u Plovdia, Bulgaria 
u u u Recife, Brazil... .. 
1,115,877 1745 156.4 Rigas, Latvia 
209 , 487 256 122.2 Rotterdam, Netherlands 
135,400 183 = 135.2 a 
97.052 12 12.4 Rousse, Bulgaria. 
322,400 171 53.0 Salonika, Greece... 
67,947 6 8.8 Santiago, Chile... 
884,300 1613 182.4 Sofia, . 
u u u Saltillo, Mexico 
u u u T ipa, 
82,800 108 130.4 Valencia, Venezuela 
37,900 16 89 42.2 Varna, os 
u u u Vv , le ‘ 
1,131,800 1712 151.3 Wellington, New Zealand 
499,890 854 ees , Switzeriand..... 
u u u Utrecht, Netherlands. . 
u u u 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


-—-- 1938 
Population Deaths Rate 


1939 
Population Deaths Rate 


48 600 23 «67.3 


31.1 
41.500 5 %.! 


= 


7 594,390 816 137.3 594,390 718 120.8 
1b300.000 4317 1439.0 u u u 
» 114,904 72 62.7 118,138 8685719 
1,115,848 1557 139.5 u u u 
865,913 621 71.7 u u u 
280 198 85.2 232,280 210 9.4 
124 452 178.6 u u u 
179,959 112 a 179,959 102 
131,114 30 0««-22.9 131,114 61 4.5 
287,800 230 79.9 294,610 230 7.1 
126,000 83 65.9 126,000 85 67.5 
.000 143 57.2 u u u 
386 ,095 691 153.1 u u u 
609,053 806 616,029 811 
1,320,250 1,240 93.9 u u u 
52,000 39 75.0 52,000 45 8.5 
268,140 233 986.9 274,040 230 83.8 
698,860 1,014 169.3 598, u u 
400,000 265 66.3 400.000 251 «62.8 
48,916 Se 48,916 7? a 
63,070 15 23.8 u u vo 
50,937 31s «60.9 52,076 42 87 
75,000 89 118.7 75,000 45 60.0 
127,534 252 197.6 113,497 941 82.1 
154,400 192 124.4 157.900 186 117.8 
324,420 498 153.5 333,600 518 188.3 
163,270 287 164,204 22. 





OOOO 
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cidence of cancer would naturally be 
greater as the average age increased. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, who 
analyzed cancer statistics for close to 
a quarter of a century and who, per- 
haps more than any other man, could 
be accredited as an authority thereon, 
attributed the continuous and almost 
uninterrupted rise in the cancer death 
rate to the deep changes in the habits 
and mode of life of the modern popula- 
tion. The introduction of a plethora 
of mechanical devices has practically 
motorized the way of living of the 
great majority to the exclusion of 
much personalized activity. The auto- 
mobile has supplanted almost every 
natural locomotion. The use of elec- 
trical devices in the home has changed 
basically family activities and rela- 
tionships. The increase in birth con- 
trol cannot be ignored when consider 
ing possible causes for increased 
deaths from cancer. The transition of 
our population from rural communities 
to urban centers which can be con- 
sidered as a corollary of the above 
seems a real support to Dr. Hoffman’s 
contention. 

The regular increase in the cancer 
deaths and the rate thereof to its 1939 
high water mark of 150,000 and 137.6 
per one hundred thousand of popula- 
tion, is demonstrable from whatever 
the approach is made to a statistical 
or historical study. Increases in 
deaths are almost unfailingly disclosed 
whether the research pertains to the 
organs or parts of the body affected or 
statistics are compiled along geo- 
graphical or regional lines. A graph 
which shows the death rate from can 
cer per one hundred thousand of esti- 
mated population in the United States 
considering only the registration area 
as indicated by the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics of the United States Gov- 
ernment, reveals an uninterrupted rise 
from 1920 when the rate of death from 
cancer was 90.2 to 1938 when the rate 
of death was 137.6. This chart bears 
a closer inspection because with scant 
variation the rate of increase annually 
is almost unvarying throughout the 
eighteen years. 


Trend in American Cities 


From data supplied by the health 
officers of 246 American cities each 
with a population in excess of 25,000, 
the cancer death rate per one hundred 
thousand of population was shown in 
1939 to have been 141.8, as compared 
with 137.9 in 1938 and 117.6, for in- 
stance in 1932. When considering the 
tities’ records with those of the regis- 
tration area of the United States, it 
will be noted that the rate for the 
tities is most usually just in excess of 
those which include rural communities. 


Total Deaths by Cancer in Five Largest American Cities, 1938-39 


— = 19. — 
Population Deaths 
Chi 3,607,000 4,861 
Detroit 1,561,000 1,535 
Los Angeles 1,422,036 2,239 
New York 7,492,000 11,160 
Philadelphia 2,053,327 3,198 
Total Deaths by Cancer 16,135,363 22,993 








Two factors may be said to have a 
bearing on this adverse rate against 
the city. One, of course, is that hos- 
pitals being located in the city, deaths 
of ruralites brought there for treat- 
ment, are listed most usually as city 
deaths. Secondly, the facilities for 
medical diagnosis and statistical classi- 
fication being better in the cities, the 
records would of necessity show a 
higher death rate for cancer. 


Increase Over 1937 


The 246 cities shown in this main 
table had, in 1939, a combined popula- 
tion of 47,812,995 which is approx- 
imately one-third the population of 
the United States. The total deaths in 
that year in these cities was 67,810 for 
a death rate per one hundred thousand 
of population of 141.8. These same 
cities in 1938 had a population of 47,- 
443,820 and deaths from cancer totaled 
65,434 for a death rate of 137.9. One 
hundred and thirty-six cities had an 
increased rate, one hundred and six a 
decreased rate while four had the same 
rate in 1939 as they did in 1938. 

In 1939 there were two cities which 
had a death rate per one hundred 
thousand in excess of 300, Bakersfield, 
Calif., 316.7 and Madison, Wis., 307.2. 








Rate Population Deaths Rate 
134.8 3,607,000 5,028 139.4 
98.3 1,600,000 1,640 102.5 
157.5 1,460,619 2,374 163.7 
149.0 7,575,000 11,597 153.1 
155.7 2,065,735 3,375 163.4 
142.5 16,298,354 24,014 147.3 





death rate in excess of 200, Fall River, 
Mass., 250.6, Portland, Me., 235.5, 
Burlington, Vt., 225.9, Lewiston, Me., 
225.0, Concord, N. H., 214, Danville, IIl., 
210.8, Colorado Springs, Colo., 207.6, 
Allentown, Pa., 207.1, Butte, Mont., 
200.0 and Tacoma, Wash., 200.0. It is of 
interest, if not significance, that with 
but two exceptions, Fall River, Mass., 
and Tacoma, Wash., with populations 
of 116,907 and 106,000 respectively, all 
of these twelve cities are below 100,- 
000 in population. Only one state, 
Maine, has more than one city with a 
death rate in excess of 200, Lewiston 
and Portland. Naturally in the smaller 
cities of which there is a great pre- 
ponderance otherwise abnormal cancer 
death rates will from time to time ap- 
pear because of a coincidence of deaths 
but a high normal death rate cannot 
be assumed unless the rate is con- 
tinued over a period of years. Of 
these twelve cities, five are in New 
England, two are on the Pacific Coast. 
two are in the so-called Mountain 
Region, two are in the Midwest and 
one in the Mid-Atlantic group. There 
are no southern cities having a cancer 
death rate in 1939 in excess of 200. 

In 1938 the same two cities had a 
rate in excess of 300.0, namely Bakers- 











There were ten cities which had a field, Calif.. 323.3, and Madison, Wis., 
Regional Distribution of Cancer Deaths, 1938-39 
RATE PER 100,000 
No. of ~1938-—___ - - -— —_—_——19$398—— —_—- 
Region Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
East South Central 1 1,599,595 1,579 98.7 1,611,214 1,564 97.1 
West South Central 10 2,130,918 2,196 103.1 2,165,980 2,342 108.1 
South Atlantic 27 3,708,860 4,313 116.3 3,729,624 4,632 124.2 
Mountain 8 718,521 1,068 143.6 721,555 1,056 146.4 
West North Cextral 17 3,273,602 5,438 166.1 3,285,849 5,336 162.4 
East North Central 52 11,673,031 14,424 123.6 11,750,131 15,061 128.2 
Pacific 17 4,321,086 6,995 161.9 4,376,948 7,282 166.4" 
Middle Atlantic 63 15,962,688 22,981 144.0 16 ,098 ,952 23.972 148.91 
New England 41 4,055,519 6,440 158.8 4,072,742 6,565 181.2 
Total + 248 47,443,820 65,434 137.9 47,812,995 67,810 141.8 
East South Central... Kentucky, Tennessee, Arabama, West North Central aoe, lowa, Missouri, North 
Mississippi ota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
West South Centrai.. Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, oo 
Texas East North Central. Ohio, indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, 
South Atlantic Delaware, Maryland, District of Wisconsi 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, Pacific Washington. Oregon, California 
a Sa South Carolina, Middle Atlantic New — New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Georgia, 
Mountain Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- New England Maine, New Ange 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Massachusetts, fined. ‘ee. 
Nevada Connecticut 


t Complete aggregates —all cities 
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319.7. There were again ten cities with 
rates in excess of 200.0, Fall River, 
Mass., 266.2; Concord, N. H., 245.8; 
Burlington, Vt., 234.0; Portland, Me., 
229.1; New Brunswick, N. J., 221.0; 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 210.6; Pasa- 
dena, Calif., 207.6; Pawtucket, R. L., 
207.4; Eau Claire, Wis., 206.7, and 
Boston, Mass., 203.5. Five of the cities 
with a rate in excess of 200.0 in 1938 
repeated their performance in 1939. 
They were Colorado Springs, Colo.., 
Fall River, Mass., Portland, Me., Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Concord, N. H. 
Three states, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin and California had two cities 
each in the high list of twelve. Again 
New England led with six, the Pacific 
Coast had two, the Midwest two, the 
Mid-Atlantic one, and the Mountain 
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Distribution of Cancer Deaths by Population of American Cities 
RATE PER 100,000 































No. of —_————1838— -1938—___- ___ 

Population Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
25,000-100,000 148 7,971,420 9,758 122.4 8,038,197 10,127 126.0 
100, ,000 83 16,097,148 21,277 132.2 16,194,278 21,719 134.1 
500,000 and over 15 23,375,252 34,399 147.2 23,580,520 35,964 152.5 
Total 246 47,443,820 65,434 137.9 47,812,995 67,810 181.8 
Region one. Again there were only with a death rate of less than 50.0 or 
two cities with an excess of 100,000 less, and only one with a rate lower 
of population, Boston, Mass., with a than 25.0. Aliquippa, Pa., had the 
population in 1938 of 808,504, had a lowest death rate from cancer in 1938, 
rate of 203.5, and again Fall River. 24.4. Others with rates at 50.0 or be- 
Mass. low were Ann Arbor, Mich., 34,5; 
In 1938 there were only five cities Corpus Christi, Tex., 36.3; Dearborn, 




















-1938 —~ 

City Population Deaths Rate 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 29,000 1 8634.5 
Amsterdam, N. Y.... 35,000 63 180.0 
Akron, Ohio. ....... 249,000 245 98.4 
Albany, N. Y....... 133, 438 253 «189.6 
Albuquerque, N. M.. 58,130 53 91.2 
Aliquippa, Pa........ 28,700 7 24.4 
Allentown, Pa....... 98,100 183 =: 186.5 
Anderson, | 46 ,000 71.7 
Asheville, N. C. 50,000 70.0 
Altoona, Pa... ... 87,000 121 139.1 
Atlanta, Ga......... 300,000 273 91.0 
Atlantic City, N. J... 66, 198 72 «6169.1 
Auburn, N. Y....... 35,011 61 174.2 
SS 63,000 73 «115.9 
Aurora, lil... .. 50,000 66 132.0 
Austin, Texas. 80,500 74 91.9 
Bakersfield, Calif... . 30,000 97 323.3 
imore. Md...... 862,059 1352 156.8 
Bangor, Me... ... 30,000 36 4=—- 120.0 
Bayonne, N. J. 88,979 76 85.4 
Berkeley, Calif......... 102,020 104 = 101.9 
Bethichem, Pa... ... 61,400 360—ss«58.6 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 78,163 115 ~=—(:147.1 
Birmingham, Ala....... 293 ,800 199 67.7 
eld, N. J. 38 604 23 «—s«#59.6 

, Mass... . 808,504 1645 203.5 

. Conn. 149 , 262 238 «=: 160.1 

Brockton, Mass... 62,407 93 149.0 
Buffalo, N. Y. 599,273 926 154.5 
Burlington, Vt 24,789 58 234.0 
Butte, Mont.. .. 35,000 55 157.1 
Mass.. 121,176 186 «=: 153.5 

Camden, N. J....... 120,620 166 © 137.6 
Canton, Ohio 116,154 116 =: 99.9 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 65,000 69 106.2 
Charleston, W. Va. 69,000 4 65.2 
Charlotte, N.C 95,000 83 4=«87.4 
Chelsea, Mass. 42,673 59 138.3 
er, 62,700 65 103.7 
Chicago, II! 3,607,000 4861 134.8 
Chicopee, Mass...... . . 41,952 22 ~=—s«#B2.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 491,229 839 170.8 
\ ‘ : 945,600 1290 136.4 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 33,237 70 «6210.6 

, 5. C.. 51,000 u u 
Columbus, Ohio. . 333,646 400 119.9 
N.H.... 25,228 62 245.8 

Corpus Christi, Texas 55, 168 20 «36.3 
Covington, Ky... 65,252 80 122.6 
Dallas, Texas 304 926 355 «4116.4 
Danville, tl. 37,000 51 137.8 
Dayton, Ohio 227,000 277 122.0 
Dearborn, M 60 , 000 25 41.7 
Decatur, Ill. 62,000 51 82.3 
Denver, Colo. 310,000 569 183.5 
Des Moines, lowa 142,559 258 181.0 
Detroit, Mi ‘ee 1,561,000 1535 98.3 
Duluth, Minn. 101 , 463 178 «175.4 
» Pa.. 36,500 4 123.3 
Orange, N. J... . 81,979 120 146.4 
East St. Louis, fil...... 78,174 92 117.7 
Eau Claire, Wis... . 30,000 62 206.7 
Exizabeth, N. J. 129,471 101 78.0 





Total Deaths by Cancer in 246 Selected American Cities 









RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 







—_—_——1939—____ 1938 1939 ; 
Population Deaths Rate City Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
29,000 40 137.9 Elmira, N. Y. 46 775 99 «211.7 46 876 68 145.1 
35,000 64 182.9 El Paso, Texas.. 100, 000 92 92.0 97,500 103 105.6 
249,000 249 100.0 Elyria, Ohio. .... 28 000 24 «= «85.7 27,388 25 (91.3 
134,335 260 193.5 Erie, Pa. 126,127 184 148.9 127,499 165 129.4 
59,664 56 93.9 Evanston, lil... .. 70,000 92 131.4 70,000 102 148,7 
28,900 9 31.1 Evansville, Ind. 114,000 125 109.6 114,000 126 110.5 
98,500 204 207.1 Fall River, Mass. 114,578 305 266.2 116,907 293 250.6 
46 ,000 3780.4 Fargo, N.D........ 34,416 39 «113.3 35,080 62 176.7 
50,000 59 118.0 Fitchburg, Mass. 41,700 44 «105.5 41,700 48 (115.1 
87,300 140 160.4 Flint, Mich. are 160,000 138 86.3 160,000 132 82.5 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 124,000 123 99.2 125,000 147 117.6 
300,000 260 86.7 
66,198 114 172.2 Fort Worth, Texas 188,908 158 83.6 192,635 175 90.8 
36,652 62 169.2 Gaiveston, Texas.. 54, 000 71 «(131.5 54,000 68 125.9 
65,000 72 110.8 Garfield, N. J... 33,000 24 «72.7 33,000 13 (30.4 
50,000 68 136.0 Gloucester, Mass. 24,164 48 198.6 24,164 43 178.0 
93,000 62 66.7 Grand Rapids, Mich. 176,000 208 118.2 176,000 207 117.8 
30,000 95 316.7 Greensboro, N. C.. 77,000 45 58.4 77,197 49 «63.5 
868,990 1400 161.1 Green Bay, Wis... 45,000 77 «171«41 46,000 57 123.9 
30,000 36 120.0 Greenville, S. C. 35,000 27«Oo7.1 35,000 29 «82.9 
88,979 89 100.0 Great Falls, Mont. 33,052 27 ~—«81.7 33,052 3183.8 
104,434 88 884.3 Harri . Pa... 85,000 117 137.6 85,500 116 138.7 
61,600 50 «81.2 Hartford, Conn. 185,417 212—«*114.3 187,957 219 116.5 
78,791 119 151.0 Haverhill, Mass. 50, 108 55 109.8 50,277 77 «183.2 
297,900 181 60.8 Hazleton, Pa. 39,000 48 123.1 39, 100 35 088.5 
41,648 25 60.0 Highland Park, Mich. 52,817 48 90.9 52,817 66 125.0 
811,816 1587 195.5 Hoboken, N. J... 59,261 67 113.1 59,261 87 (148.8 
149,570 250 167.1 Holyoke, Mass. 56,000 85 151.8 56.000 105 187.5 
63,035 98 155.5 Honolulu, Hawaii 153,073 135 88.2 154,476 129 83.5 
603,497 969 160.6 Houston, Texas 359.416 291 81.0 367,450 310 844 
24,789 56 225.9 Indianapolis, Ind. 372,100 461 123.9 372,100 133.0 
35,000 70 200.0 Jackson, Mich.. 59,908 93 155.2 60,501 75 «(124.0 
122,062 168 137.6 Jacksonville, Fla. 153,411 157 102.3 155,625 170 108.2 
121,060 162 133.8 Jersey City, N. J. 336,002 491 146.1 338,283 535 158.2 
117,935 129 109.4 Johnstown, Pa.. 71,000 95 133.8 ,300 84 «(117.8 
65,000 72 110.8 Joplin, Mo.. 33,354 41 122.9 33,354 55 «(164.9 
70,000 42 60.0 Kalamazoo, Mich. 60, 603 82 135.3 61,390 92 «(140.9 
97,000 70 072.2 Kansas City, Kan. 125,137 190 151.8 127,423 207 162.8 
42,673 61 142.9 Kansas City, Mo. 423,600 652 153.9 423,600 625 147.8 
63,000 58 = 92.1 Kenosha, Wis. 55,000 58 105.5 .060 60 108.0 
3,607,000 5028 139.4 Knoxville, Tenn. . . 128,310 126 98.2 131,038 110 83.8 
41,952 3378.7 Lakewood, Ohio 72,000 70 «= 97.2 72,000 108.3 
491,229 926 188.5 Lancaster, Pa... 63,600 115 180.8 63,800 101 158.3 
951,400 1358 142.7 Lansing, Mich. 84,300 94 (111.5 84,300 98 (116.3 
33,237 69 207.6 Lawrence, Mass. 88,045 103 117.0 88,045 8697.7 
51,000 113.7 Lebanon, Pa. 27,100 39 143.9 27,200 44 «(6S 
338,868 421 124.2 Lexington, Ky. 50,000 67 134.0 50.000 56 (112.8 
25,228 214.0 Lewiston, Me... 36,000 52 144.4 36,000 81 228.8 
59,489 42 70.6 Lincoln, Neb. 86,000 159 184.9 86.000 136 188! 
65,252 74 «4113.4 Long Beach, Calif. 170,000 163 95.9 170,000 199 «117.1 
306,926 312 101.7 Los Angeles, Calif. 1,422,036 2239 157.5 1,450,619 2374 163.7 
37,000 78 210.8 Louisville, Ky.. 351,500 347 98.7 1,500 101.3 
234,000 245 104.7 Lowell, Mass. 100,234 152 151.6 100,234 148 (M77 
60,000 18 =. 30.0 Lower Merion, Pa. 37,300 57 152.8 37,400 43 «(116.0 
62,000 67 108.1 Lynchburg, Va. 40,661 41 100.8 40.661 a7 (1h 
310,000 533 171.9 Lynn, Mass. 100,909 127 125.9 100,909 126 
142,559 243 170.5 Macon, Ga....... 53,829 63 117.0 53,829 58 107.7 
1,600,000 1640 102.5 Madison, Wis... . 71,000 227 319.7 72,925 224 m2 
101,463 172 169.5 Maiden, Mass. 58,010 37—s«#63, 58,010 g1 1908 
36,700 50 136.2 Manchester, N. H.. . 80,000 127 158.8 80,000 119 1488 
83,671 119 142.2 Massillon, Ohio 26,435 35 132.4 28.435 132.4 
78,724 86 109.2 Medford, Mass. 62,704 137.2 63,033 80 1268 
30,000 51 170.0 Memphis, Tenn. 292,551 312 106.6 297.477 «331s 
130,282 118 90.6 Meriden, Conn. 42,500 127.1 42,500 51 it 
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Mich., 41.7, and Steubenville, Ohio, 
50.0. All of these cities are below 100,- 
000 in population. Three of them are 
in the midwest, and one in Texas. 

In 1939 only three cities had death 
rates below 50.0, Aliquippa, Pa., with 
31.1; Dearborn, Mich., 30.0, and Gar- 
field, N. J., 39.4. Other cities with low 
rates included Oklahoma City, Okla., 
67.5; Austin, Tex., 66.7; Greensboro, 
N. C., 63.5; Ogden, Utah, 60.9; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 60.8; Bloomfield, N. J.., 
60.0, and Charlotte, W. Va., 60.0. Only 
one of the above cities has a popula- 
tion in excess of 100,000, viz., Okla- 
homa City. 

Considering the location of the 
cities which have high and low death 
rates, it would seem that climate had 
some relevance as a cause of death by 


cancer. There were no high cancer 
death rates in Southern cities, whereas 
the cities of New England were quite 
notable by their presence. Again 
Southern cities prevailed among those 
with the lower death rate. Were salt 
damp air a contributing cause of can- 
cer death, the West Coast and perhaps 
the Gulf Coast would have more im- 
portant representation among’ the 
cities with the high rate. On the other 
hand, may there not be some connec- 
tion between the longevity of New 
Englanders and the high cancer death 
rate in that region? 


Regional Distribution 


In another table, a regional distri- 
bution of cancer death for the 246 
cities is presented. Seventeen cities in 


the West North Central region with a 
combined population of 3,273,602, had 
total deaths of 5438, and a combined 
death rate of 166.1. Seventeen cities 
of the Pacific Coast, with a combined 
population of 4,321,086 had total 
deaths of 6995 for a death rate of 
161.9, while forty-one cities of the 
New England states having a popula- 
tion of 4,055,519 had total deaths of 
6440 and a death rate of 158.8. The 
lowest death rate was achieved by 
eleven cities in the East South Central 
group of states. These cities had a 
combined population of 1,599,595, with 
total deaths of 1579 and a death rate 
of 98.7 per one hundred thousand pop- 
ulation. Ten cities of the West South 
Central group, with a combined popu- 
(Concluded on page 14) 











Total Deaths by Cancer in 246 Selected American Cities—Continued 
RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


1939—_.—___ - 
Deaths Rate 





if 


— — 1939- —-----—~ ——_——+-—1938— 
Population Deaths Rate City Population Deaths Rate 
66.7 60,000 47 Salem, Ore. aes 67,701 94 138.8 
McKeesport, Pa. 57,900 110.5 58,100 72 Santa Barbara, Calif. 38, 69 
Miami, Fla. 140,000 118.6 140,000 187 St. Joseph, Mo........ 109 
Middietown, Ohio 35,140 108.1 35,764 33 St. Louis, Mo... .... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 20. 115.3 625,000 810 St. Paul, Minn. We 
178.6 492,113 877 Salt Lake City, Utah. 
30.000 28 San Antonio, Texas.. 
74,899 83 x San Diego, Calif... .. 
81,841 70 85. San Francisco, Calif... 
70,738 : San Jose, Calif... ... 


50,000 Savannah, Ga.. 
700 
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Ordinary Sales 
On Par With 1940 


Production of new business in ordi- 
nary life insurance for the month of 
January ran about the same as for the 
first month of 1940 according to data 
submitted to the companies reporting 
to the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and for the companies re- 
porting to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, the sale of new 
ordinary showed an increase for Jan- 
uary of 1.5 per cent. The latter group 
indicates that production for all lines, 
group, industrial and ordinary, was 
12.1 per cent lower than for the same 
period in 1940 due mainly to the great 
variation in the sale of group insur- 
ance contracts. Group sales for 1940 
amounted to the unusually high total 
of $134,507,000 against only $35,744,- 
000 this year. 

The A.L.I.P. report reveals that 
their new paid-for life insurance—not 
including revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—amounted to $573,- 
124,000 last month in comparison 
with $652,341,000 in January of last 
year. Ordinary insurance was $410,- 
922,000 against $404,723,000—an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $126 458,000 against 
$113,111,000—an increase of 11.8 per 


cent. 
7 ” + 


John Hancock Extends 


Aviation Coverage 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston has an- 
nounced the liberalization of the 
accidental death benefit attached to 
its life insurance policies. Effective 
March 1, the provision by which 
double the amount of the policy is 
paid in the event of accidental death, 
may be applied, under certain pre- 
scribed regulations, to policies of 
fare-paying passengers on licensed 
commercial airlines within the con- 
tinental United States. 


Missouri Has Approved 
Reliable Life Deal 


Approval of the Missouri insurance 
department (all that we needed to 
speed matters) has been given to the 
reinsurance agreement whereby the 
Reliable Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis takes over about $2,750,000 
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of industrial business from the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas. It is understood that 
the price was $55,585 of which $31,- 
769 is paid in cash to the Guardian 
Life; the balance going into a spe- 
cial reserve set up for protection of 
the policies involved in the transac- 
tion. 

The Reliable Life, organized in 
1911, had $1,248,818 of admitted as- 
sets at the end of 1940. Of its total 
business in force about 87 per cent 
is industrial. All of the insurance 
involved in the current contract with 
the Guardian Life is located in Texas, 
although the Reliable Life, in addi- 
tion to its home state of Missouri, 
also is licensed in Arkansas and Kan- 
sas. 

The Guardian Life of Dallas is 
retiring from the industrial life in- 
surance field, but it will continue to 
write ordinary policies. 


> * 
National Service Act 
Speeds Term Insurance 


The United States War Department 
has announced that the popularity of 
the low-rate term life insurance, 
available to all enlisted and officer 
personnel of the Army of the United 
States, has been reflected by the sale 
of about $500,000,000 in insurance to 
more than 100,000 men since the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act 
went into effect Oct. 8, 1940. 

The insurance was made available 
to all military personnel in the ser- 
vice at the time the act was passed, 
provided they made application within 
120 days, and provided the combined 
total of National Service life insur- 
ance and United States Government 
life insurance was not more than $10,- 
000. Under the new law, government 
life insurance is available only to 
World War veterans. National Ser- 
vice life insurance is available to 
those who have entered the service 
since Oct. 8, 1940, or who will enter 
in the future, and the 120-day appli- 
cation period applies. 

Any one person is eligible for $1,- 
000 to $10,000 of insurance on the 
five-year level premium term plan, 
the Department said. Term insur- 
ance implied a low premium rate for 
a definite period of years during 
which there is no loan or cash sur- 
render value. When the term insur- 
ance has been carried for one year, 


the insured may, if he so desires, con- 
vert it to either ordinary life, 20-pay- 
ment life, or 30-payment life. The 
privilege of conversion ends after five 
years, as the policy will expire if it 
has not been converted. After con- 
version, the premium rates naturally 
increase to where they are comparable 
to policies issued by private com- 
panies. Provision is made for pre- 
mium payments either by direct re- 
mittance, or by deduction or allotment 
from pay during the time in Federal 
service. 

After the individual has passed 
from the Federal service, the policies 
may be continued, provided prompt 
payment of premiums is made to the 
Veterans’ Administration, which is 
handling the insurance. 

Premiums range from 65 cents a 
month per $1,000 at 21 years to 77 
cents monthly at 36 years of age dur- 
ing the period the term insurance is 
in effect. If the policy is converted, 
the rates naturally increase to fig- 
ures comparable to private insurance 
rates. 

National Service life insurance and 
what the Department regards as its 
advantages, apply to all eligible per- 
sonnel upon their entry into the ser- 
vice. Taking out this insurance is en- 
tirely a voluntary proposition. Appli- 
cations are being handled in most 
cases through personnel officers of the 
various Army posts and units. It 
must be borne in mind that genuine 
life insurance equity, other than 
death benefits, does not exist in 
the policies under the National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance Act because pay- 
ment is made only in the event of 
death. 


Metropolitan Life 
Occupies New Building 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, has now oc- 
cupied Unit 2 of the group of home 
office buildings in that city. The new 
structure, to house 4000 employees, 
is the second in a series which even- 
tually will form a single integrated 
home office structure covering the 
whole block between Twenty-Fourth 
and Twenty-Fifth Streets and Madi- 
son and Fourth Avenues in New 
York City. 

Unit 2 provides an additional 487, 
000 square feet of floor space and is 
28 stories high. The third, and final, 
unit in the Metropolitan Life’s home 
office building program will be erected 
on Madison Avenue at Twenty- 
Fourth Street when the further de 
velopment of the giant organization 
warrants. 
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Commonwealth Life 


Has New President 


Morton Boyd, president of the Unit- 
ed States Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has resigned that post to 
become president of the Common- 
wealth Life Insurance Company of 
the same city. At the same time, 
Judge Homer Batson of Louisville, 
who has been president of the Com- 
monwealth Life since 1936, is elevated 
to the position of chairman of its 
board of directors. 

Mr. Boyd, who was with the United 
States Trust Company for many years 
as vice-president and then president, 
remains a director of that institution, 
although he now becomes president 
of the Commonwealth Life. 


Central States Life 
Bid to Be Filed 


Submission of a new bid for the 
business of the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, by 
a company being formed there for 
the purpose, is expected to be made 
within the fortnight. The Central 
States is now in the hands of the 
insurance department which is exam- 
ining all bids for about $65,000,000 
of Central States business. 

The new company, called the Mu- 
tual Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, is being organized 
by Alfred Fairbank, former presi- 
dent of the Central States Life, and 
has already complied with the Mis- 
souri statute requiring a mutual life 
insurance company to have at least 
100 policyholders with policies of 
$1000 or more each in the proposed 
organization. Notice of intention to 
form the Mutual Savings Life was 
filed with the Missouri department on 
February 15. Five of the thirteen 
listed incorporators were formerly on 
the board of directors of the Central 
States Life. 

In addition to the Mutual Savings 
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"This is the place!” 


Life, which is conceded to have a 
good chance to get the $65,000,000 
business of the old Central States, 
several other companies are under- 
stood to have made bids. No indica- 
tion has as yet come from the 
Missouri Insurance Department re- 
garding where its accolade of ap- 
proval will be bestowed. 


Conn. Mutual Promotions 


The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford has 
promoted Thomas S. Hargesheimer 
to be supervisor of city loans. At the 
same time, Paul H. Sheridan has been 
made assistant supervisor of city 
loans; and E. A. Starr has been 
named supervisor of employee insur- 
ance plans. 











UPHOLDS STATE SUPERVISION 
UNiteo STATES Senator George L. Radcliffe of Maryland, whose picture appears 


on the front cover of this issue of The Spectator, says that he has no reason to 
foresee control of the insurance companies by the Federal government because the 
States, on the whole, have done a good job of insurance supervision. Specifically, 
Senator Radcliffe said: "There are a few snoopers with an ugly streak in them who 
try to make trouble in matters which they do not understand. Any move hostile to. 
insurance, banking or any other great American industry is made through ignorance. 
A thorough knowledge of these businesses must be gained and all differences of 
opinion must be straightened out in the proper way . . . This country cannot prosper 
unless you prosper. Private industry is handling life insurance in the proper way. The 
Federal government should keep out of it—it must keep out!" Senator Radcliffe's 
comments were made in Baltimore last week before the members and guests of the 
Calvert District of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York. The Dis- 
trict had won the company's Veterans Trophy for 1940. 








Research Bureau Stages 
Florida Sales Congress 


Out of the ordinary is the two-day 
sales congress to be held by the 
Florida Association of Life Under- 
writers at the George Washington 
Hotel in West Palm Beach on April 
3 and 4. Uniqueness lays in the fact 
that the sales “clinics” will be under 
the supervision of John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
whose services were secured for the 
meeting by President G. P. Cannon 
of the Everglade State’s Association. 

The annual convention of the 
Florida Association will be held on 
the evening of the first day of ses- 
sions, being preceded by an instruc- 
tion “school” for managers and gen- 
eral agents. On the second day, the 
Research Bureau will give a course 
in field work for soliciting agents and 
the annual banquet, held that eve- 
ning, will feature a prominent 
speaker representing the National 
Association. The program committee 
is composed of L. F. Erckert, presi- 
dent of the Palm Beach County Asso- 
ciation; Arch Cassidy, vice-president 
of the Florida Association; and A. 
LeRoy Johnson, former president of 
the State Association. Staging by the 
Research Bureau will be the first per- 
formance of its kind in Florida. 
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December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 


i eee co. orl ce Rs reuh ce ded ehensenchchasecs 
. 37,410,777.26 
1,063,920.41 
3,391,510.45 
13,411,471.00 

884,649.01 
8,316,186.68 
5,095,134.79 


U. S. Gevermment Bonds.................. 
Bonds of Canadian Government, Provinces and Cities 
ir A EM UD, Gk. cc cc sce vectaateeed ae 
eh a adintch ude ba ese cee eRe Re <4 
Railroad Bonds .... ee a 

Public Utility Bonds 

Industrial and Other Bonds 


NEE o diwi wen wueedes 

Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages, City Property........ 
Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages, Farm Property 

Cash in Banks and Offices . 
Real Estate Owned, of which $1,240,929.57 is used in whole or in 


OEE ETE TOTP UT TT TREE STE CTT 


Cemeeetes EGGS oc ccsccsccec. 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 
Policy Loans ...... 


Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve. Life and Annuity Contracts ............. 
Reserve, Disability Policies 

Reserve for Epidemics 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 

Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 

Taxes Accrued But not Due . 

Agents’ Bond Deposits 

Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment and Payment. 


Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items. 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 


Capital and Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


STATEMENT 


$39,573,649.60 


759,912.25 
23,428,578.37 
3,040,140.24 
5,749,353.99 


2,900,658.42 
51,880.00 
2.432,089.62 
$,815.610.06 
717.057 .66 


$ 83,468,930.21 


$65.653,183.96 
1,909,822.60 
1.000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
405,680.87 
835,410.82 
178,619.41 
279,360.86 
463,564.76 


$73,025,643.28 
10,443,286.93 


$ 83,468,930.21 










INCREASE in Life Insurance in Force, 19490 


$ 64,.608.06°.00 
TOTAL Life Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1940 $771.474,205.00 










THE NATIONAL LIFE 


Cc. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 
HOME OFFICE 6 
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The Home of WSM ... The Air Castle of the South 


AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. R. CLEMENTS, President 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Thomas Eagan 
Dies Suddenly 


Thomas Eagan, New England sales 
manager of The Spectator, died sud- 
denly Tuesday of last week in a 
hotel room at Springfield, Mass. His 
death was due to coronary thrombo- 
sis and came as an unexpected shock 
to his family and friends inasmuch 
as Mr. Eagan had apparently been 
in good health and had been active 
in his daily tasks up .to the day of 
his demise. 

Mr. Eagan joined The Spectator in 
1930 with a wide background of 
editorial and sales experience on busi- 
ness magazines and daily newspa- 
pers. For several years he was as- 
signed to the Greater New York area, 
later becoming New England sales 
manager and acquiring a notable ac- 
quaintance among insurance company 
men, as well as among field rep- 
resentatives. In addition to writing 
a fortnightly column in The Specta- 
tor, life insurance edition, on New 
England insurance personalities and 
events, he was a frequent contributor 
of special articles and surveys both 
to the life insurance issue of The 
Spectator and to the property insur- 
ance edition. 

Mr. Eagan, who made his home at 
North Hampton, N. H., is survived by 
his widow and two sons of grade 
school age. 

Funeral services were held from 
Christ Episcopal Church, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


Health and Accident 


Breaks All Records 


It looks as though the 1940 volume 
of accident and health premiums will 
go over $275,000,000 with a gain of 
more than $33,000,000 shown during 
the twelve-month as compared with 
1939. Estimates to that effect have 
just been made by Harold R. Gordon, 
executive secretary of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference on 
the basis of reports from that body's 
membership. 

Pleasing to underwriters is the fact 
that, in addition to volume gain of 
around 13 per cent, the 1940 loss 
ratios will in all likelihood be below 
1939 levels. Compilations apparently 
indicate that the past year will hit an 
all-time high in accident and health 
premium volume, percentage gain and 
annual growth. 


elf you want to meet the bigget 
“Swelled Head” in the business, turn 
to page 23, lower right-hand cornet. 
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Mid-Continent Life 
Increases Capital 

The Mid-Continent Life Insur- 
ance Company of Oklahoma City is 
increasing its capital from $100,000 
to $1,000,000, enlarging its board of 
directors and amending its charter to 
permit wider investment in Oklahoma 
securities. The new stock is not of- 
fered to the public. 

New directors are R. L. Crutcher, 
president of Oklahoma Development 
Council; T. T. Eason, oil operative; 
Dr. H. G. Bennett, president of Okla- 
homa A & M College; A. D. Cochran, 
attorney; R. A. Hefner, mayor of Ok- 
lahoma City, and Tom Cooper, presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Transportation 
Company. 

a a 


Everyone’s Teeth Ache, 


Not Just Draftee’s 


While defective teeth have been 
the most frequent cause of rejection 
for those called under the Selective 
Service Act for induction into the 
United States Army, they are a com- 
mon complaint among all people, 
whether in the draft or out, according 
to a study recently made by the stat- 
isticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 

One conclusion from the study was 
that “the average number of affected 
teeth among male employees in the 
age groups 20 to 24 years, 25 to 29 
years, and 30 to 34 years, all within 
Selective Service age, are respec- 
tively 155%4, 1734 and 20 teeth per per- 
son,” compared with the 32 teeth of 
the perfect mouth. 


a 
This Is What 
~ . 
He Really Said! 

There has been such interest in the 
remarks of Representative Wright 
Patman, of Texas, regarding the pos- 
sibility of a Federal scheme to “in- 
sure” life insurance policies up to 
$5,000, that we give you here the ex- 
act phraseology of his comments, as 


taken from the Congressional Record: 

“During the Fall of 1940, I an- 
nounced that when Congress met on 
January 3. 1941, I expected to intro 
duce a bill providing for Federal 
guaranty of life insurance policies up 
to the amount of $5,000. The bill is 
now being drawn and is expected to 
be ready for introduction in a short 
time. There are many problems to 
be considered in connection with this 
Matter which are being given serious 
consideration before introduction of 
the bill. 

“It will be along the lines of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 








WILLIAM M. DUFF, CAREER MAN EXTRAORDINARY 


VW ILLIAM M. DUFF was born in Pittsburgh and educated in the public schools there. 
He attended Allegheny High School and in 1895 was employed by The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in Pittsburgh, then under Edward A. Woods. He passed 
through the various positions in the office and is now president of The Edward A. 
Woods Company and manager of The Equitable Society's agency there. 

Mr. Duff is vice-chairman and trustee of the board of directors of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and has the distinction of having received the first 
diploma conferred by the American College. He is actively interested in local and 
national association affairs, having occupied almost every elective office in the Pitts- 
burgh Association, and has been a substantial personal producer during almost every 
one of his forty-five years with The Equitable Society. He is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table; past-president of the Pittsburgh Association of Life Under- 
writers, and is a trustee of Westminster College. In 1937 he was elected trustee of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters and re-elected in 1939. 

During his 45 years of service with the Edward A. Woods Company, Mr. Duff hes 
underwritten a volume of $45,262,849 of life insurance with deposits of $764,720. Thus 
his average production per year has been $1,005,841. Every year since organization, 
Mr. Duff has qualified for one of the Society's honor clubs, and qualified for and 
attended all of the Woods Agency educational conferences. 











tion for the commercial banks. The 
banks pay a very low fee to the in- 
surance corporation to guarantee each 
deposit up to $5,000 in amount. The 
fee that would have to be paid by the 
insurance company under the plan 
now being considered will be so small 
that no insurance company will likely 
object to the plan because of the ex- 
pense involved. The representatives 
of the very large companies will prob- 
ably object to the plan because they 
now have such an advantage over 
their smaller competitors by reason 
of their size. 

“The adoption of the plan will not 
only give protection to the policyhold- 
ers in all the companies that are ac- 
ceptable to the proposed insurance 
corporation, but it will have a ten- 
dency to prevent the further undue 
concentration of insurance reserves 
in a few banks in one city. Fifty- 
nine and six-tenths per cent of all life 
insurance policy reserves in the Unit- 
ed States are within a ten-mile radius 
at this time.” 


. 2 
Investigation ? 
Expectation! 


A resolution has been introduced 
this week in the New York Assembly 
to set up a joint legislative committee 
to be called “The Extraordinary Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of Life 
Insurance Companies.” The appro- 
priation would be $25,000 and a re- 
port would be made to the state’s 
1942 legislature. 

os . 
Life Advertisers Meet 

The Eastern Round Table meeting 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
March 14. Chairman of the meeting 
is Arthur Reddall. Sumner Davis is 
president of the association. 


R. J. MceGehean Joins 


The Insurance Field 


Robert J. (Bob) McGehean has 
yeen named executive representative 
for The Insurance Field in charge of 
its advertising in the Eastern Bureau 
office at New York City. 

For the past 10 years Mr. Mc- 
Gehean has represented The Insur- 
ance Field in Dallas, Tex., both 
editorially and as business represen- 
tative. A native of Cincinnati, Mr. 
McGehean attended the public schools 
and Cincinnati University. He first 
joined The Insurance Field in 1923 
after newspaper experience with the 
Cincinnati Enquirer and the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. For a time he 
represented The National Under- 
writer. 

: = 


Connecticut General 
To Enter Georgia 


The Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford will 
enter Georgia and establish an office 
there on March 1 in Atlanta under 
the direction of Whitner Milner. The 
Connecticut General has been making 
mortgage loans in Georgia for years. 

| | 


Travelers Forms 
Group Sales Unit 


Organization of its group sales di- 
vision under Carl S. Ayres as super- 
intendent has been carried out by the 
Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford. S. S. May, W. B. Loomis 
and H. Ladd Plumley are assistant 
superintendents. 

2 - 
Great-West in Missouri 

The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg, Canada, has 
been licensed to do business in Mis- 
sourl. 
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Deaths from Cancer 
in 1939 


(Continued from page 9) 


lation of 2,130,918 in 1938 had total 
deaths of 2196 and a combined death 
rate of 103.1. Twenty-seven cities in 
the South Atlantic states have a com- 
bined population of 3,708,860, a death 
rate of 116.3 and total deaths of 4313. 

In 1939 there was but slight varia- 
tion in the order of the three highest 
and none in the lower group. The 
Pacific Coast had a combined death 
rate of 166.4, the West North Central, 
162.4, and the New England group, 
161.2. Again the lowest death rate 


was achieved in 1939 by the East 
South Central group with 97.1. The 
West South Central rate was 108.1, 
and the South Atlantic 124.2. For con- 
venience in analysis, the states which 
comprise each group are given as a 
footnote to this table. 


Leading U. S. Cities 

A separate table showing the five 
largest cities in the United States per 
mits a quick appreciation of the inci 
dence of cancer in those cities wherein 
every conceivable medical and surgical 
facility, including specialists, should 
be in high efficiency and where free 
clinic service is available for people in 
every walk of life. Further evidence 





His Pride 94 Justified 


This insurance agent is not on a selling mission. 


He is simply calling on these old policyholders who 


followed his advice years ago and prepared for the 


independence they now enjoy. 


And as he recalls the part he played in their 


purchase of such security, he may be think- 


ing of the stirring words of Pindar, Greek 


lyric poet, who wrote: 


“A graceful and honorable old age is the child- 


hood of immortality.” 
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of the influence of modern living seems 
offered by the attained record. For the 
combined death rate in 1939 on a popu- 
lation of 16,298,354 was 147.3 as 
against 142.5 for 1938 when the popv- 
lation was 16,135,363. In both years 
the death rate for the five largest 
cities was approximately 5.0 greater 
than was the combined death rate of 
the 246 cities. 

Detroit in both years is noticeable 
for a low rate in comparison to the 
other four cities in the group. Dr. 
Hoffman, accounting in 1934 for this 
favorable record of Detroit, concluded 
that a possible reason might be that 
employees of the motor industry and 
their families constituted an _ im- 
portant portion of the city’s popula- 
tion. This industry attracts mostly 
younger men whom statistics indicate 
as being generally under the average 
age of high cancer mortality. Los 
Angeles in both years had the highest 
rate of the five cities. While it is true 
that Los Angeles is the home of the 
movie industry which has a high ratio 
of young pecple in employment, never- 
theless it is also the center of a colony 
of retired elderly people. 


Deaths by Population 


Support to the theory that concen 
tration of population has an influence 
on cancer death rates may be obtained 
from the table which shows the dis 
tribution of cancer deaths in cities of 
approximate population. The cities are 
here divided into three groups. The 
first includes one hundred and forty- 
eight cities having a population above 
25,000 and below 100,000 with a total 
population of about 8.000.000. The see 
ond group includes eighty-three cities 
above 100,000, and below 500,000 and 
an approximate total population of 
16,000,000. The third group presents 
fifteen cities of 500,000 population 
and over. In both years, the death 
rate increased directly as the cities 
increased in population. In 1939 the 
death rate increased from 126.0 for 
the group of smaller cities to 134. 
for the middle group and 152.5 for 
the larger cities. 

[To be concluded March 13] 


They Need Motivation 


Most men believe life insurance ' 
a good thing, but it takes an agent 
make a man do anything about it 
To «lose, it is often necessary @ 
dramatize the day of settlement, us 
human interest stories, furnish vis 
ual proof, put the responsibility @ 
the prospect, and give the prospect # 
real chance to sign.—William & 
Gardner, Provident Mutual Life 
Richmond, Va. 
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Aceident 


If you were to read of a battle, occurring in 


the United States, resulting in 96,500 men, women, 


and children killed, and over nine million seri- 
ously injured, you would be appalled. But there 
was such a casualty list in this country last year. 
It was that of the “Battle of Accidents.” 

That “battle” was not on a battlefield, not in 
army or navy, but in home and factory and on the 
highways. The casualty figures were reported by 
the National Safety Council, and “they represent 
an astounding waste of human life and human 
resources; they constitute a bitter indictment of 
national carelessness.” 

Surely many of these losses can be saved by 
observing rules of safety at critical times. We 
deplore wartime suffering, but in the very time 
of “all-out” for national defense, during 1940, our 
annual record of accident casualties increased by 
four percent. Included in the total were 14,000 
young men in the selective age group, ages 21 
to 35,—the equal of an army division. 

To do what we can, individually, toward safety 
now is very definitely to share in national defense. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 





34th Annual Statement 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
For Year Ending December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.......... $5,299,402.00 
Real Estate Including Home Office Building. . 459,342.00 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract............... 328,413.00 
Loans on Company Policies.............. ,970,757.00 
Bonds—Government, Municipal, Public U tility & 

NE «5% cekiuinbiatethe cde vobwansity Ser ice® 1,411,027.00 
Stocks—Common and Preferred............+.+-- 173, 775.00 
COE TE TD noc ccc ds bases cossresveietes 860 e4s 932,580.00 


_ 


Raterent Tote ail Amare sisoiccc ccc ccccaccenes< 122” 478.00 
Net Outstanding Premiums Seeeirar imeem nine 246,847.00 
BE Ce FRU ho cacavdtnches te0essedesns 6,098.00 

Total Admitted Assets.......... . -$10, 950,719.00 

LIABILITIES 

PROBOPVOS OM POSCIOB so 6060s ccccccccecseess -+esee $9,304,942.00 
Reserve for Losses. No Proofs Received........ 12,838.00 
Premiums and Interest. Paid in Advance 80,341.00 


Maeeerve TOF TAM ..cccessvecses tke 


ae 41,839.00 
Reserve for Trust Funds... heen dkeebat 


241,391.00 
195,891.00 
331,195.00 


Contingency Reserve ‘for ete oe ais 
a 42,282.00 


All Other Liabilities ....... 


Total Liabilities . $10,250, 719.00 


Camieel DOGG. o6secsecccs ‘ be bute 6 & 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned ..... are 400,000.00 
EE -okenhs 4808608 406406004 taaneanae $10,950,719.00 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.. . -$10,950,719.00 





























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 























| 

Chairman of the Board President INSURANCE IN FORCE ..........cceee-; . 54,250,684.00 

| . : , NEW BUSINESS WRITTEN DURING “THE 
Independence Square Philadelphia | YEAR oo. eee eee eee eee cece ese -.- 7,747,000.00 

| | PAID TO POLICYHOLDE RS AND BENE- 

FICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION........ 12,371, 993.00 

| 

— 


Individual Cases 


HERE is so much about life in- 

surance that never emerges until 
one really gets down to consider how 
it can be applied to individual cases. 
Then, little by little, it becomes clear 
how it can be used in one or another 
of its varied forms to solve nearly 
every 


life. 


financial aspiration of family 


le ssachusellMatual 


SURANCE COMPANY 
Pianta Massachusetts 


LIFE 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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20 years at age 60. 


Age at Issue 25 30 
Premiums 20.14 22. 
1. 2.51 2. 
B.6e 2.54 2. 
3 2.58 2. 
4 2.61 2 
5 2.65 2. 
Total dividends, 10 vears 26.84 28 
Total dividends, 20 years 59.16 62 
Age at Issue 25 
Premiums 30.07 
1 2.94 
2 2.99 
3 3.04 
4 3.10 
5 3.15 
Total dividends, 10 years 32.17 
Total dividends, 20 years 73.19 


Age at Issue 25 
Premiums... 48.03 
1 - 3.71 
2 3.79 
3 3.88 
4 3.97 
5 4.06 
Total dividends, 10 years 41.75 
Total dividends, 20 years 98.45 





DIVIDEND ScALE—-BERKSHIRE LIFE [INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


HE 1941 Dividend Scale for the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 

field, Mass., is a continuation of the Scale in effect in 1940. 

Dividends left with the company at interest will continue to accumulate 
at the rate of 3.25 per cent, the same as allowed during 1940. The rate of 
interest payable in 1941 under settlement options, withdrawable and non- 
withdrawable will also continue to be 3.25 per cent. 

Under the 1941 Dividend Scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid-up in 35 years at age 25; 
33 years at age 30; 32 years at age 35; 30 years at age 40; 29 years at age 
45; 27 years at age 50; 26 years at age 55 and 24 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, a 20 Payment Life Policy will become paid-up in 
17 years at ages 20 to 40 inclusive, and in 18 years at ages 45 to 60. 

Under the 1941 Dividend Scale, if dividends are left to accumulate, an 
Ordinary Life Policy will mature as an endowment in 46 years at age 25; 
44 years at age 30; 41 years at age 35; 38 years at age 40; 35 years at age 
45; 32 years at age 50; 29 years at age 55 and 26 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, a 20 Payment Life Policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 41 years at age 25; 38 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 32 years 
at age 40; 29 years at age 45; 25 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55 and 


Under the 1941 Dividend Scale the average annual net cost of a $1,000 
Ordinary Life Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $5.66 at 
age 25; $5.92 at age 30; $6.63 at age 35; $8.14 at age 40; $11.01 at age 45; 
$16.02 at age 50; $24.15 at age 55 and $36.29 at age 60. 

Using the 1941 Dividend Scale, the average annual net cost of a $1,000 
20 Payment Life Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $1.18 
at age 25; $1.24 at age 30; $1.64 at age 35; $2.71 at age 40; $4.91 at age 
45; $8.95 at age 50; $15.79 at age 55 and $26.69 at age 60. 


1941 DIVIDEND SCALE—BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MASS 
illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1941 Basis (American Exp. 3°;, Reserve 


SsAsgseee 


3S 


SBwwwwws 


45 50 
26.35 30.94 37.09 45.45 
2.75 2.93 3.17 3.50 
2.79 2.98 3.23 3.57 
2.84 3.03 3.29 3.65 
2.88 3.08 3.35 3.73 
2.93 3.14 3.42 3.81 
29.82 32.01 34.96 39.02 
66.91 72.62 80.20 90.52 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
35 40 45 
83 36.17 40.34 45.59 
04 3.17 3.33 3.54 
10 3.23 3.40 3.62 
16 3.30 3.48 3.70 
22 3.36 3.54 3.78 
27 3.43 3.62 3.85 
47 35.07 37.05 39.59 
60 80.76 85.88 92.36 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
35 45 55 
49.75 54.15 66.32 
3.75 3.89 4.35 
3.84 4.00 4.46 
3.94 4.09 4.58 
4.02 4.19 4.69 
4.12 4.29 4.81 
42.32 44.08 49.49 
99.87 104.24 117.65 


ORDINARY LIFE 
5 40 








The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Dividend Scale 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has adopted a new 
dividend scale for 1941. This scale is 
a reduction from the scale in effect 
during 1940. Mr. L. W. Douglas, 
president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, gives 
the following reasons for the reduc- 
tion in dividends: 

One of the principal factors which 
ordinarily contributes to dividends is 
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the interest which the company earns 
on its investments in excess of the 3 
per cent required by law (or higher 
rate in case of contracts issued prior 
to 1907) to maintain the legal re- 
serve which must be held by the com- 
pany to insure the payment of claims. 
For several years interest rates have 
been steadily declining. The rate of 
yield on the investments of the com- 
pany has followed this general de- 
cline until it does not warrant the in- 
clusion of any excess interest earn- 
ings in dividends. 





Phoenix Mutual Liberalizes 
Aviation Coverage 

In recognition of the outstanding 
improvement in the safety record of 
air lines in recent years, the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., has announced a lib- 
eral extension of the coverage pro- 
vided by the accidental death benefit 
in its policies. Effective Feb. 15, this 
protection will include passengers 
traveling on scheduled flights of reg- 
ular air lines, wherever the _policy- 
holder may go. 

In addition to the previous cover- 
age for death by accidental means, 
this extension provides for payment 
of double the amount of the policy in 
event of death by accident resulting 
from travel as a passenger on a regu- 
larly scheduled flight. 

The new benefits will apply to all 
present as well as future policyhold- 
ers who have the accidental death 
coverage. The company will furnish 
amendments to all existing contracts 
for double indemnity. 


State Mutual Dividend 
Scale 

The 1941 dividend scale of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., is a reduction 
on the whole although there are 
some increases. Policies with rela- 
tively high cash values are most af- 
fected, due to the fact that the prinm- 
cipal change is a reduction in the 
interest rate. For 1941 the company 
is continuing to pay 3 per cent inter 
est on dividend accumulations and 
withdrawable funds left under settle 
ment options and 3.5 per cent @ 
non-withdrawable funds left unde 
settlement options. 


——e 


© lf you want to meet the greate 
egotist in the life insurance busines 
turn to page 28, lower right-hand 
corner. 
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American United Revises 


Policy Costs 

The American United Life Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
vised its rate book almost entirely, 
changing premium rates, both partici- 
pating and non-participating, settle- 
ment options, income policies, etc. 
Several policy plans have been discon- 
tinued and additional new ones added. 

The majority of the premium rates 
have been increased, although for 
young ages at issues, there are some 
reductions. Life policies either ordi- 
nary or limited payment will not be 
issued for less than $2,500 of insur- 
ance. Other policies, including En- 
dowment at age 85 plans, will be is- 
sued for amounts as low as $500. 

The American United new settle- 
ment options are based on a guaranty 
interest rate of 3 per cent with the 
exception of the interest only option 
which guarantees 2% per cent. The 
life income policies have been changed 
to make them consistent with the new 
settlement options. 

. * 
Sun Life Premium 
Rate Changes 

The Sun Life Assurance Company, 
Montreal, Canada, recently changed 
practically all of its non-participat- 
ing policies to the OM (5) 3 per cent 
reserve basis. Term policies and Non- 
Paricipating Pension Bonds policies 
were not effected by the change but 
cash values and premiums have been 
increased for other non-participating 
plans. Income Endowment policies 
have replaced the participating Pen- 
sion Bonds. 


John Hancock 
Aviation Coverage 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has removed all 
limitation in life insurance coverage 
on fare-paying passengers on li- 
censed commercial airlines traveling 
within continental United States. 

The John Hancock has never 








Premiums 48.72 50.48 54.97 67.36 
1 4.80 5.29 6.15 8.10 
2 5.10 5.56 6.46 8.44 
3 5.39 5.82 6.78 8.75 
4 5.62 6.07 7.06 9.06 
5 5.85 6.31 7.35 9.35 
Total dividends, 10 years 59.84 64.62 75.20 94.78 
Total dividends, 20 years 147.15 158.54 181.60 225.50 





DIviDEND SCALE—BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Des Molnss, [lowa 
HE 1941 Dividend Scale of the Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa, 


is a continuation of the scale in effect during 1940. Dividend accumula- 
tions will be at the rate of 3.75 per cent which is the same as allowed during 
1940. Interest on funds left under settlement options, withdrawable and 
non-withdrawable, will also be at the rate of 3.75 per cent, the same rate 
as allowed during the past year. 

Under the 1941 Dividend Scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest a Whole Life Maturing at age 85 Policy will become paid-up in 28 
years at age 25; 27 years at age 30; 26 years at age 25; 25 years at age 
40; 24 years at age 45; 22 years at age 50; 2! years at age 55; I9 years at 
age 60. 

Under the same option, a 20 Payment Life Policy will become paid-up in 
16 years at ages 25 to 55 inclusive. A 20 Year Endowment under the same 
option will become paid-up in 17 years at age 25; 17 years at age 35; 16 
years at age 45 and 16 years at age 55. 

Using the 1941 Dividend Scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, a Whole Life Maturing at Age 85 Policy will mature as an Endow- 
ment in 39 years at age 25; 37 years at age 30; 34 years at age 35; 32 years 
at age 40; 29 years at age 45; 27 years at age 50; 24 years at age 55 and 
2! years at age 60. 

Using the same options, a 20 Payment Life Policy will mature as an En- 
dowment in 33 years at age 25; 28 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45; and 
19 years at age 55. 

Using the 1941 Dividend Scale, the average annual net cost for a $1,000 
Whole Life Maturing at age 85 Policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $3.99 at age 25; $4.79 at age 35; $8.78 at age 45; and $20.74 at 
age 55 

The average annual net cost of a $1,000 20 Payment Life Policy if sur- 
rendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value in excess of cost of $.74 
at age 25; a cash value in excess of cost of $.47 at age 35; a net cost of 
$2.35 at age 45 and a net cost of $12.49 at age 55. 


1941 DIVIDEND SCALE—BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
IMustrated Dividends per $1,000—1941 Basis (American Exp. 3°;, Reserve) 


WHOLE LIFE—MATURING AT 85 
Age at Issue 30 35 40 45 


nN 
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Premium 20.54 23.32 26.91 31.63 37.95 46.60 
3.65 3.78 3.84 3.93 4.13 4.53 

2 3.84 3.92 4.02 4.13 4.42 4.86 

3 4.02 4.05 4.21 4.33 4.70 5.20 

4 4.13 4.20 4.36 4.54 4.95 5.53 

. 4.24 4.34 4.51 4.76 5.23 5.87 
Total dividends, 10 years 42.86 44.25 46.03 48.95 53.68 60.00 
Total dividends, 20 years 94.14 103.60 110.93 120.74 133.09 150.14 

LIFE PAID-UP AT AGE 70 
Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 50 

Premiums 21.22 24.32 28.42 34.01 41.91 53.66 
1 4.37 4.50 4.56 4.65 4.82 5.15 

2 4.56 4.63 4.76 4.87 5.14 5.54 

3 4.75 4.78 4.95 5.08 5.47 5.94 

4 4.86 4.94 5.12 5.31 5.74 6.32 

5 4.98 5.09 5.28 5.55 6.04 6.72 
Total dividends, 10 years 50.27 51.77 53.79 57.00 62.10 68.89 
Total dividends, 20 years 113.93 119.63 127.78 138.96 153.80 175.49 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 35 


ad 
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charged extra premiums for passen- 
ger travelers accepted with flying re- 
strictions. Now, in recognition of 
demonstrated safety, the company 
will not impose any restrictions as to 
frequency of flights or as to amount 
of life insurance policies to be issued 
on the lives of fare-paying passengers 
using duly licensed commercial air 
lines while traveling on regularly 
scheduled passenger flights over es- 
tablished air routes. 





Union Central Dividends 


The 1941 dividend scale of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is a reduction 
from the scale in effect during 1940. 
The principal change is a reduction 
in the interest factor of one-quarter 
of 1 per cent. During 1941 the com- 
pany will continue to allow 3 per cent 
interest, or guaranteed rate if higher, 
on dividends left to accumulate. 
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NV erdict: 


Protection of Surrender Value 


tion, of any commodity may be 

said to desire to get as much as is 
possible for the money spent. To 
satisfy themselves that they are get- 
ting full value for what they buy, 
people go on shopping expeditions 
which seem to be without end. 

In purchasing protection in the 
form of procuring life insurance poli- 
cies, the general public, as a rule, 
does not deviate from the desire to 
secure the fullest protection for the 
amount of premium paid. Whereas, 
in most other instances, the purchaser 
has to rely on his own judgment or 
the advice of those with whom he may 
seek counsel, he is not confronted with 
this difficulty in connection with life 
insurance. In this case, the Legisla- 
tures of various States have come 
to his assistance and prescribed by 
statutory enactment certain minimum 
requirements to be incorporated into 
policies of life insurance issued in 
those particular States. 

Among such enactments is found 
one which, in effect, utilized every 
dollar which may have been paid by 
a policyholder in the form of pre- 
miums. This is the statute which 
covers the surrender value of lapsed 
and forfeited policies and in the State 
of New York it is found in Section 88 
of the Insurance Law. 


Choice of Method 


The applicant, pursuant to such 
statute, is afforded a choice of the 
method in which each and every dollar 
of the reserve against the policy may 
be utilized, or, failing to make such 
a choice, the law will supply one for 
him. However, once having exercised 
his choice and then having permitted 
the policy to lapse, neither he nor 
the beneficiaries will be allowed by 
forced construction or subtle argu- 


= purchaser, without excep- 
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ment to give to the policy a meaning 
different than that plainly stated 
therein or expressly prescribed by 
statute. 

Under such circumstances, it is to 
be expected that, where the contin- 
gency provided for in the policy shall 
have happened at a time very close 
to a date when the policy could no 
longer be effective, the beneficiaries 
will endeavor to project the protecting 
arms of the policy to a time beyond 
the date of death; nor will they be 
satisfied with any position taken by 
the insurance company upon a claim 
they may present, no matter how just 
may be that position. 


Court Must Decide 


Nothing less than the determina- 
tion of a Court will terminate a con- 
troversy arising from such a condi- 
tion. This is aptly illustrated in the 
matter of Mayers v. Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 11 
Fed. Supp. 80. In that case, the de- 
fendant had issued to Adolph H. 
Mayers, on March 19, 1930, a policy 
in the sum of $25,000. At the time 
the policy was issued, there was paid 
in cash the first annual premium 
amounting to $1,821. 

The insured, in his application, 
which was made a part of the policy, 
had elected to pay the premium an- 
nually in advance and to have the 
dividends applied in reduction of the 
premium, and, as a non-forfeiture pro- 
vision of the policy, he had selected 
extended term insurance. 

The insured’s wife was the original 
beneficiary of the policy. On May 6, 
1930, at the request of the insured, 
the beneficiaries were changed so that 
in addition to his wife, his children 
were to share equally in the proceeds 
in the event of death. 

The insured died on April 1, 1934. 











One of the children instituted this 
action for what he alleges is a share 
of the policy, basing his contention 
upon the fact that the same should 
have been kept in force by the com- 
pany up to and after the death of 
the insured. 


Insured's Obligations 

Until Sept. 19, 1932, a period of 
two and one-half years from the date 
of the issuance of the policy, the 
premiums had been duly paid. In the 
same interim, the insured had _bor- 
rowed from the defendant in order to 
pay a portion of the premiums to the 
extent that, on Sept. 19, 1932, the 
insured was indebted to the defendant 
for such loans, with interest, in th 
sum of $1,999.44. The indebtedness 
up to and including the day of g 
Oct. 20, 1982, amounted to %& 
which was the cash surrender vVinu. 
of said policy on the last day of grace 

It was urged by the plaintiff that 
the company was under an obligation 
to use the full cash surrender value 
of the policy without deduction of 
loans to purchase extended term in- 
surance as of Sept. 19, 1932. Had this 
been done, extended term insurance 
would have been in force when the 
insured died on April 1, 1934, and 
plaintiff, as a beneficiary, would have 
been entitled to his share thereof. 

The company contended that the 
policy lapsed without value on Sept. 
19, 1932, with the possible exception 
of the trivial sum of $9.56, which 
was the net cash surrender value on 
Sept. 19, 1932, and which would have 
purchased extended term insurance 
for but a few days, and that on th 
last day of grace, plaintiff was in- 
debted for loans on the policy in the 
sum of $2,009, which was the cash 
surrender value on that date, leaving 
no value to the policy. 

The provision in the policy applica- 
ble to the lapse of the same was as 
follows: 

“If any premium is not paid be- 
fore the expiration of the grace 
period, and if no provision for auto- 
matic payment is then applicable, 
the policy will lapse and the Com- 
pany’s liability, if any, shall be as 
set forth hereinafter. (See Non- 
Forfeiture Provisions.)” 

Unless kept alive by the non-forfei- 
ture provisions of the policy, which al- 
lowed the insured three options in case 
of default, the policy must have 
lapsed for the non-payment of the 
premium due Sept. 19, 1932. The in- 
sured, however, had made the election 
for extended term insurance and the 
pertinent parts of said option in the 
policy were as follows: 


“* * * The extended term insur- 
ance shall continue the insurance 
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in force from the due date of the 
premium in default for its original 
amounts and any outstanding paid- 
up additions less any indebtedness 
to the company hereon, but without 
the right to loans.” 


Incorporated into the policy was 
a table on which could be mathemati- 
cally calculated the value of extended 
term insurance at the end of any pol- 
icy year. 

In approaching its determination, 
the Court cited the definition of ex- 
tended term insurance as follows: 


“Statutes now exist in several 
jurisdictions providing that on de- 
fault in the payment of premiums 
after a policy has been in force a 
certain time, the policy shall not 
lapse but shall continue in force 
for a time either stated or equal to 
the amount of term insurance that 

reserve applicable to the policy, 

ken as a single premium, will 

chase, or shall become a paid-up 
policy for the amount of paid-up in- 
surance which such reserve would 
putchase.” * * * 

“While it has sometimes been 
held that in computing the sum 
available for extension purposes the 
amount of loans on the policy can- 
not we deducted, the better view 
seems to be that from the net re- 
serve should be deducted policy 
loans and the surplus used as a 
single premium. * * *” 


With this definition as a supporting 
basis, it proceeded to analyze the con- 
tentions of the plaintiff, and, as a re- 
sult, it concluded that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to any recovery. In 
so deciding, the Court said: 


“In construing this policy, as all 
other instruments, it must be read 
as an entire instrument to ascertain 
its meaning. All of the clauses 
with reference to the non-forfeiture 
provisions have a close relation to 
each other and must be read to- 
gether. It hardly seems possible 
that all the provisions could be 
placed in one clause, and it is only 
by attempting to set each clause by 
itself, without relation to any of 
the others, that the contention of 
ambiguity can even be raised. 

“It is clear to me that a change 
in the cash value changes the other 
values, as the cash value is the 
basis for the other values, and con- 
stitutes the single net premium for 
the purchase either of paid-up in- 
surance or extended term insur- 
ance. 

_“I find that the proper construc- 
tion of the policy is, first, that the 
indebtedness against the policy is 
to be deducted from the face of 
the policy if there is extended term 
msurance, thereby decreasing the 
amount of risk; second, that the 
indebtedness due to the company 
on the policy must be deducted 
from the amount of the cash sur- 
render value, which is the same as 
the amount available for the pur- 
chase of extended term insurance, 
and extended term insurance shall 

_purchased only for the time 
which the difference between the 
cash surrender value and the in- 


debtedness to the company on the 
policy will purchase. 

“In the instant case the indebted- 
ness to the tompany on Sept. 19, 
1932, when the premium became 
due, was $1,999.44, the cash sur- 
render value was $2,009, and the 
balance of $9.56 would have pur- 
chased extended term insurance for 
only a few days. On the thirty- 
first day after Sept. 19, 1932, to 
wit, Oct. 20, 1932, the last day of 
grace, the cash surrender value was 
$2,009, and the indebtedness on the 
policy was $2,009. 

“The insured died April 1, 1934, 
and the cash surrender value or 
the reserve, less the indebtedness 
on the policy from which extended 
term insurance could have been 
purchased, was insufficient to have 
purchased extended term insurance 
to the date of the death of the 
insured.” 

The determination of the District 
Court was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in 72 Fed. 1007, and 
certiorari denied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 296 
U. S. 594. 

This case illustrates that moneys 
paid for premiums, and the values 
thereby inherently established in life 
insurance policies will always be used 
to secure the protection desired, but, 
once exhausted, the beneficiaries will 
not be permitted to succeed in the 
almost universal human endeavor of 
getting something for nothing. 
om oF 


Minnesota Mutual 


Doubles 1939 Gain 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company’s gain in insurance in 
force during 1940 was more than 
twice that of 1939. 

This was announced recently by 
T. A. Phillips, president, at the com- 
pany home office in St. Paul. In mak- 
ing public the annual statement he 
pointed out that the 1939 gain in 








coverage was $4,468,538 while in 
1940 it was $10,457,320, bringing the 
total in force as of January 1 to 
$240,460,689. ; 

The annual statement revealed that 
all-time high totals were set by the 
company in assets, insurance in force, 
reserves, surpluses, annual income. 
Progress in 1940 in these items was 
noticeably ahead of national aver- 
ages and has been so far many years, 
Mr. Phillips said. 

Assets increased by $3,500,000 to 
a total of $51,277,570, passing the 50- 
million milestone for the first time. 
Surplus was increased by $215,000, 
now totaling $3,281,000. Voluntary 
reserves (not required by law) rose 
$100,000 and now total $500,000. 


Guardian Life Reports 
Good Progress 


Gains by the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America were re- 
ported in all major phases of opera- 
tions for the year 1940. Assets reached 
a new high of $148,587,651, a gain of 
$8,386,117. Production of new busi- 
ness amounted to $40,565,255, or two 
per cent over the 1939 record. Total 
insurance in force now approximates 
a half billion dollars. 

Dividends payable to policyholders 
in 1941 were declared on the same 
scale used in 1939 and 1940. The sum 
of $600,000 was added to the mortgage 
contingency reserve, bringing it up to 
a total of $2,000,000; $283,615 was 
used to decrease the book value of 
real estate owned, and $325,403 was 
added to the general surplus, bring- 
ing the latter account up to a total 
of $5,794,862. The rate of interest 
earned in 1940 on the mean amount of 
its ledger assets was 3.38% against 
3.51% the preceding year. 
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Extra! Extra! See Reports 
on Big Traffic Disaster 


“The disaster of October 4, 1940,” 
is vividly described in “Here To- 
day—,” the Travelers’ 1941 book of 
highway accident data, the eleventh 
in an annual series issued by the 
Travelers of Hartford. Numerous 
photographs and tables fill out the 
tragic account. But “the disaster of 
October 4, 1940,” in which the dead 
numbered 85 and the injured 1496, 
was not a single crash or fire—it 
was the total result of a typical day 
in 1940, a day in which 1120 accidents 
occurred. 

In various graphically effective 
ways, the booklet, which was edited 
by Harry Barsantee, develops the 
slogan, “Care Today—Here Tomor- 
row.” Among the _ salient facts 
brought out in the report, based on 
official records from 48 states, are: 
Exceeding the speed limit caused 40 
per cent of the fatalities and 26 per 
cent of the injuries in 1940; every 
third victim of a fatal traffic acci- 
dent last year was a pedestrian; more 
than 97 per cent of all drivers in- 
volved in accidents had had a year 
or more of driving experience; almost 
86 per cent of all fatal accidents oc- 
curred in clear weather and almost 
78 per cent happened when the road 
surface was dry. One could go on 
indefinitely drawing conclusions from 
the seventeen tables in the booklet. 

This day of disaster was “The Day 
the Nation Wept” as described in 
an account by George Malcolm-Smith, 
whose cartoons are familiar to read- 
ers of The Spectator. A map shows 
the state distribution of deaths and 
injuries on that day. And a page is 
given to news oddities in the wake of 
the disaster. 


Government 





Underwriters Disapprove of 
Bad Service Sales 


Disapproval of the use of a “pay 
just one premium” sales talk for sell- 
ing life insurance to prospective mem- 
bers of the country’s armed forces 
who will come under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act has been ex- 
pressed by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in a statement 
by Julian S. Myrick of New York, 
chairman of a sub-committee on Fed- 
eral legislation of the Association’s 
committee on law and legislation. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


are offered to producing agents. 
Our sales story enables our 
agents to increase their produc- 
tion readily. The moderate size 
of our company permits us to 
know each agent and his prob- 
lems intimately. 

We have a complete line of 
modern participating policies 
(including juvenile). 

Write us for our 


contract. 
Send for 
Complete Information Today 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


agency 














“We do not feel.” Mr. Myrick says 
in his statement, “that the provisions 
of the Act should be taken advantage 
of in connection with any concerted 
drive to induce men to take out new 
life insurance on the principal, if not 
sole, inducement that they will have 
to pay only one premium, even a part 
of one annual premium, and then the 
United States government will carry 
the load as long as the insured is in 
the service and for one year there 
after.” 


Status of Field Men Under 


Social Security Act 


Recently, Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager of the American Life Conven- 
tion, addressed the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. He 
dealt in part with contributory re- 
tirement plans (as noted in The 
Spectator at the time) and in part 
with national problems of agents. 

The question of the status of agents 
under the Social Security Act was 
dealt with by Col. Robbins when he 
said: 

“Considerable discussion has been 
had among agents, as well as in the 
home offices of the various companies, 
as to the practicability of placing the 
life underwriters under the Old Age 






Pension Plan now provided by the 
Federal Social Security Act. If it 
were possible for a life underwriter 
by some magical transformation to 
become an employee for the purposes 
of the Old Age Pension, and an inde 
pendent contractor for the purposes 
of the Federal Unemployment Com. 
pensation Act, the task would be a 
simple one, but unfortunately in law 
you are either an employee or you 
are not, whether it is for the purpose 
of Old Age Pension or Unemployment 
Compensation. It has been repeatedly 
stated by officers of the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters that 
the ordinary agent, at least, has no 
desire to come within the provisions 
of the Unemployment Compensation 
Act, and indeed it would be very dif- 
ficult for anyone to image a situation 
whereby he could qualify. A man 
who can write life insurance and who 
is honest will be unemployed 
as long as there is such great compe 
tition for agents among the com. 
panies. If he cannot write life in- 
surance he would never be employed 
as a life underwriter, and the whole 
course of his dealings with the com- 
pany is such as to prove that he is 
an independent salesman or contrac 
tor rather than an employee. The 
matter was thoroughly dis 
cussed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue during the year 1937, in 
numerous hearings before counsel for 
the Bureau, at many of which the 
Social Security Board endeavored t 
show that a life underwriter was ap 
employee within the meaning of the 
Federal Social Security Act, but after 
many open hearings and examination 
of hundreds of agency contracts, th 
Bureau declined to hold that a life 
underwriter was an employee withit 
the meaning of the law, and this ded 
sion has been followed in determining 
the status of agents under the Up 
employment Compensation Laws @ 
most of the states in the Union.” 
That contributory retirement plan 
will soon be adopted by most of th 
companies was the conclusion reachel 
by Col. Robbins when he commented: 
“Now I think we are all agre# 
that a life underwriter should hat 
retirement benefits and that in & 
future it may be possible to so amet 
the Socity Security Act that a schem 
may be devised whereby a man Wi 
spends his life in selling life insu 
ance may, in connection with the § 
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company for whom he sells, obtain 
a retirement income through the Na- 
tional Social Security Act, but more 
important than this, it seems to me, is 
a plan whereby the man himself, 
through a company plan, may obtain 
a really adequate retirement income 
whereby he may live in peace and 
comfort and enjoy, to a certain de- 
gree at least, the pleasures of life to 
which he has been accustomed dur- 
ing his productive years, and these 
company retirement plans are being 
installed one by one until, I venture 
to suggest, that within the next dec- 
ade, if not before, they will become 
universal throughout the institution 
of life insurance.” 


Taxation 


Possible Amendment Deals 
With Policy Proceeds 


Praise of life insurance was com- 
bined with a sound consideration of 
federal estate taxes in the address 
made by Congressman Wesley E. 
Disney of Oklahoma at the recent 
luncheon of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York City at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Congressman 
Disney, who is a majority member of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, urged that serious thought be 
given to an amendment to the federal 
estate tax law granting an exclusion 
from the gross estate of the proceeds 
of life insurance policies earmarked 
for payment of estate taxes. 

The Congressman briefly reviewed 
the problem of providing adequate 
revenue for the federal government 
and also protecting the sources of 
revenue. He went on to say: “The 
man who has built up a sound busi- 
ness for himself should have the op- 
portunity of protecting that business 
against serious injury or destruction 
when he is gone. There is an important 
class of prospective decedents in this 
country who have the fruits of their 
labor invested in going concerns and 
productive enterprises, the preserva- 
tion of which is of vital importance 
not merely to them and their suc- 
cessors but to all the people in their 
communities and the country at 
large. The assets of such enterprises 
must be valued as a part of a de- 
cedent’s estate and the burden of 


taxation thereon is the same as in 
the case of thoroughly liquid estates. 
The capital structure of such enter- 
prises is rarely of such character 
that a substantial amount of cash 
may be realized promptly by sale, 
partial liquidation, or borrowing. It 
is simply enlightened selfishness of 
the part of the Nation to give thought 
to a situation of this kind which is 
repeated many thousands of times 
throughout the United States.” 
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Management 


Field Success Analyzed 
By Production Chief 


Believing that success in the field 
is predicated upon (1) proper work 
habits, (2) proper prospecting and 
(3) proper sales procedure, William 
M. Rothaermel, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, 
in addressing recently the life under- 
association of that city, 
turned that trinity into, not the 
familiar three R’s of education, but 
his own three “Are’s.” 

The first of these, he said, is: “Are 
you seeing enough people?” He of- 
fered no rigid answer to that ques- 
tion, but said that each one must 
establish his own par by working 
backward. First set up one’s budget 
requirements, then calculate the nec- 
essary amount of first-year commis- 
sions, then the average policy and 
average commission. From those data 
can be deduced the number of cases 
to be written annually. 

The second “Are” is “Are you see- 
ing the right kind of people?” Be- 
sides the three well-known essentials 
for a prospect—a need, the ability to 
pay, and the ability to pass the medi- 
cal examination—a fourth question 
is, “Can you do business with him?” 
And Mr. Rothaermel gives ten ques- 
tions and answers that will help the 
agent in analyzing his prospects in 
reference to their special suitability 
for him. 

The third fundamental of proper 
sales procedure is summed up by the 
“Are,” “Are you saying the right 
thing to the right number of the 
right kind of people?” Here again 
Mr. Rothaermel propounded stimulat- 
ing questions which would help the 
agent in his self-analysis. Some of 
these have to do with preparing the 
interview, organizing the sales pres- 
entation thoroughly and revising it 
frequently—making it more than just 
a habit talk. 

In conclusion he asks the underly- 
ing question,“ Are you in the right 
business?” And this query — which 
he admits should really be first of 
all—is likewise amplified by still 
other questions that will help agents 
to find out whether they are really 
fitted, mentally and temperamentally, 
for life insurance selling. 


writers’ 





© Who is it in the life insurance busi- 
ness who has the effrontery to state 
in print “I know all the answers.” If 
you want to know turn to page 28 
lower right-hand corner. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


Peoples Life Presents 
An Excellent Showing 


The Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Frankfort, Ind., which has 
been managed so ably by President 
E. O. Burget for many years, made 
a splendid increase of $613,651 in ad- 
mitted assets during 1940 to have that 
item total $10,950,719. At the same 
time the amount of life insurance in 
force increased by about $1,000,000 to 
reach an all-time high for the com- 
pany of $54,250,684. 

Indicative of the improvement dur- 
ing the year in the portfolio of the 
Peoples Life is the fact that real 
estate owned decreased nearly $100,- 
000 in 1940 and unsold real estate 
stands at only $359,342, much of 
which will be sold during 1941. The 
premium income in the past 12 months 
was $1,372,008. 

The Peoples Life has no borrowed 
money. It has no due and unpaid 
death claims. It wrote new life insur- 
ance during 1940 of $7,747,000 and it 
has a surplus to policyholders of $1,- 
031,195. An interesting section of the 
report made by President Burget to 
the company’s policyholders gives ex- 
cellent advice. It says: “Hold onto 
your life insurance. Do rot let an 
agent of this company, or any other 
company, cause you to mortgage it or 
lapse it. It is probably the best in- 
vestment you have and the only one 
that will not depreciate in value. Life 
insurance is always at par and will 
take care of your sunset years.” 


Sun Life 
Makes Records 


The annual statement of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Montreal, shows that the assets of 
the organization are now about $950,- 
000,000, which was an increase of 
$36,000,000 for the past year. During 
1940, payments to policyholders were 
over $94,000,000 and life insurance 
in force increased by $25,000,000 to 
reach nearly $3,000,000,000. 

An interesting feature of the re- 
port made by Arthur B. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Sun Life, to its policy- 
holders was that the normal death 
rate among United States _policy- 
holders was higher than that experi- 
enced in either Great Britain or Can- 
ada, despite war mortality. In fact, 
claims from war causes (air raid 
deaths, civilians lost at sea and deaths 
from active service) were only 2 per 
cent of the total and were 100 per 
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cent less than deaths from automobile 
accidents—which alone amounted to 
4 per cent of the total. New business 
placed on the books was about $170,- 
000,000. During 1940 the operations 
of the Sun Life hit a new high in its 
history. 

Premium income for 1940 exceeded 
$111,000,000 while total receipts 
showed an increase over 1939 at $167,- 
000,000. Disbursements for the year 
were approximately $124,000,000. The 
company’s bond account, principal 
item of assets, now standing at $507,- 
000,000 consisting of Government, 
municipal, public utility and other 
bonds, showed an increase of over 46 
millions as compared with the preced- 
ing year. The surplus and contingency 
reserve, after a further strengthening 
of the reserves and writing down the 
value of assets, amounted to over 
$28,000,000. Policies and group cer- 
tificates now in force number over 
1,200,000. 


Berkshire Life 


Shows Increases 


The annual statement of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., shows total assets of $66,- 
127,587. This figure is an all-time 
high for the company and shows an 
increase for the year of over $2,- 
000,000. 

The production of new paid busi- 
ness for 1940 was $16,901,847 and is 
up 3% per cent over 1939. 

The total amount of insurance in 
force was $216,551,392, rising $4,051,- 
229 during the year. Largest in- 
crease since 1930. 

The total income of the Berkshire 
Life in 1940 was $11,734,721, an in- 
crease of $275,746. 

Payments to policyholders and ben- 
eficiaries were $5,247,807, which was 
an increase of approximately $50,000. 

s - 


John Hancock Lists 
Substantial Gains 


The John Hancock Mutual Life, 
of Boston, showed substantial growth 
in 1940, as is indicated by an increase 
in assets in the sum of $72,649,667.12 
and an increase of insurance in force 
of $263,139,806. Assets passed the 
billion dollar mark in July and now 
amount to $1,054,369,631.85; repre- 
senting a gain for the year 1940 
of 7.4 per cent. Insurance in force 
increased to $4,613,818,062. 

In connection with the asset gains, 
President Guy W. Cox reported that 


the market value of the company’s 
bonds is more than $32,000,000 
greater than their amortized value 
used for asset figures. Dividends on 
ordinary policies for 1941 will con- 
tinue at the rate adopted in 1937 and 
continued for 1938, 1939 and 1940. 

The assigned liabilities amounted 
to $963,781,815.88, of which $861,800, 
563 constitutes the legal policy re- 
serve. Surplus resources, which in- 
clude a contingency reserve of 25 mil- 
lion dollars, amount to $90,587,815.97, 
which is 9.4 per cent of the liabilities 
it protects. 

- 2 


American Mutual’s Assets 


Near $30,000,000 


Assets of the American Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, increased during 1940 
to a total of $29,611,625, while new, 
paid-for business showed a gain of 
11 per cent over 1939. This informa- 
tion was recently given by President 
Ward F. Senn in his annual report 
to the board of directors. 

President Senn’s report also pointed 
to the extreme liquidity of American 
Mutual Life assets, with over 60 per 
cent of all assets being held in the 
form of cash, United States Govern- 
ment and municipal bonds. 

“The company’s bond portfolio to- 
day does not include a single bond in 
default,” he stated. “It is likewise 
noteworthy that during the past year 
the company has been able to main- 
tain its record of earnings at 4.1 per 
cent on investments.” 

President Senn announced that the 
company’s 1941 agency convention 
will be held in July at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs. 


Ohio State Life 
Reports Fine Year 

In his recent report to its board of 
directors, Claris Adams, president of 
the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbus, was able to point 
to many gains made by the company 
in 1940. The insurance in force had 
increased by $3,739,824; assets in- 
creased $1,352,280; surplus was ahead 
by $150,000; and the combined con- 
tingency reserve had risen by $40,267. 

At the end of the past year, the 
Ohio State Life had $104,250,098 of 
life insurance in force and had ad- 
mitted assets of $22,462,142. Capital 
was at $1,000,000 with surplus of 
$800,000. General contingency reserve 
was $314,908 and the investment 
fluctuation fund was $149,797 to make 
a total surplus to policyholders of 
$2,264,845. 
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Home Life Raises 
Insurance in Force 


An increase of insurance in force 
for the year 1940 of $16,794,159 is 
one of the highlights in the annual 
report of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

The company’s new business lapse 
ratio has been reduced to 13.2 per 
cent in spite of the substantially 
larger amount of business exposed. 
New business paid for in 1940 was 
$43,609,392 compared with $42,003,- 
528 in 1939. The average size policy 
sold in 1940 was $6,170, an all-time 
high. The mortality experience of 
Home Life for 1940 was 53.3 per cent 
of the expected. 

In spite of a substantial increase 
in assets, the company has not only 
increased the actual amount of its 
surplus so that it now stands as the 
highest in the company’s history, but 
it has also maintained over the past 
10 years the same relationship of sur- 
plus to assets, namely 4 per cent. 
Assets on Dec. 31, 1940, totaled $112,- 
982.353 as compared with $106,922,- 
369 on Dec. 31, 1939. 

In addition, the company is in a 
position to maintain the same sched- 
ule of dividends to policyholders for 
the year 1941 as was used for the 
payment of dividends in 1940. 


New England Mutual 
Paid $38,000,000 


Assets and insurance protection of 
policyholders in the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston increased during 1940 to the 
highest points in its century of ex- 
perience, President George Willard 
Smith has reported. In the 1l-year 
period since 1929, insurance in force 
has increased 33 per cent to $1,607,- 
000,000, while assets have more than 
doubled. 

Assets, which now total over half 
a billion dollars, ($502.000,000) in- 
creased $33,090,000 in 1940. Surplus 
funds stand at $21,314,000, of which 
$4,000,000 has been set apart as a 
special real estate and mortgage fund. 
Surplus funds are exclusive of $8.,- 
500,000 appropriated for dividends to 
policyholders ‘in 1941. 

A total of 30,702 new policies, total- 
ing $114,089,000 of insurance, were 
issued in 1940, while 2257 annuity 
contracts were purchased. 

In the difficult years since 1929, the 
company has paid out to its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries prac- 
tically $400,000,000, of which $38,- 
000,000 was distributed in 1940. 


During the century since its organiza- 
tion, the total paid, including $214,- 
000,000 in dividends to policyholders, 
has amounted to $750,000,000. This 
sum, together with legal reserves and 
other assets now held in trust to carry 
out the obligations of present con- 
tracts, exceeds total premiums re- 
ceived by $164,000,000. 


Provident L. & A. 
In Good Shape 


Assets of the Provident Life & 
Accident Insurance Company of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., showed a 15 per cent 
gain of $1,866,348, going to an all- 
time high of $14,575,711. Surplus to 
policyholders also reached an all-time 
high of $3,601,576. Total premium in- 
come showed a 17.1 per cent gain, 
going to $9,916,286 for the year. 

Life insurance in force showed a 
10 per cent gain for the year of $13,- 
313,788 to bring the total to a new 
high of $147,731,804. 

Accident and health premium in- 
come likewise reached an _ all-time 
high of $7,489,013, this being a 19.5 
per cent gain of $1,222,198 for the 
vear. Benefit payments showed a 
major increase, going to $5,495,695 
for the year. 


Union Mutual Life 
Did Well in 1940 


Assets of the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Portland, Maine, 
at the close of last year were almost 
$25,000,000; an increase of 7.6 per 
cent over 1939. The company, now 93 
years old, wrote new business in 1940 
of over $10,000,000 for a gain of 11.6 
per cent as against 1939. 

Total insurance in force exceeds 
$80,000,000 as compared with $77,000,- 
000 in 1939. President Rolland E. 
Irish says that since 1855 the com- 
pany has paid a regular dividend to 
policyholders. 

It will be recalled that in 1940 the 
Union Mutual Life went into the acci- 
dent and health field by taking over 
the commercial business and agency 
force of the Massachusetts Accident 
Company of Boston. The Union Mu- 
tual Life has also added a sales pro- 
motion department. in charge of Man- 
ager Thurwin V. Drevescraft of St. 
Paul. Recently, at the annual meet- 
ing of the directors, William Stark 
Newell, president of the Bath Iron 
Works Corporation, was elected to the 
board. All other officers and directors 
were reelected. 
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LOT of you agents know 


more, will agree that 
egotistical 


enthusiasm. 


me personally, and further- 
know my stuf. This sounds 
| know, but if you're generous, put it down to 


t's a FACT that | have more dope on more ordinary and 
fe companies (155) than anyone else in the busi- 


f you want to know the rates for any age on these com- 
panies, consult me. The same goes for dividends: cash values 
(inc. retirement at ages 55—60 and 65—3 and 3!/2%);: settle- 


ment options; analysis of policy provisions: annuities; financial 
statements and combination tables for programming life insur- 
ance with Social Security and a batch of other items too 


numer s to mention 


the clincher, tho. 


When a prospect says “NOT 


I'm the ONLY one who has the FACTUAL answer 
make him say ''O.K. write me up.” 


u want to know the answer, you ve got to know me. 


Who am |? Why, I'm the LIFE AGENTS BRIEF. To get 
acquainted, WRITE my parent, THE SPECTATOR, 5éth & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. They, and the thousands 
of agents who use me, think I'm the GREATEST litle QUIZ 
KID on life insurance competitive information ever born. 
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Suggested Approach for 


Juvenile Insurance 


D. Bobb Slattery, assistant to the 
vice-president of the National Life 
of Vermont, observes that it may be 
difficult to get the average man to 
talk about many other subjects, but 
give him a chance to talk about that 
truly remarkable boy of his or about 
his unusually gifted daughter, and 
time and important business affairs 
fade into oblivion. Continuing, Mr. 
Slattery said: 

“In going over your list of clients 
and prospects, you will find men who 
will not consider additional insurance 
for themselves, but they can justify 
for their children diversion of money 
now going into other forms of thrift 
when the superior advantages of Na- 
tional Life Junior Insurance are 
shown to them. The approach to the 
father is simplified by talking about 
his child and the solicitation of Ju- 
nior Insurance will afford a _profit- 
able by-product of other activities 
and, because it offers a change of 
pace to a receptive audience, this 
work is stimulating. 

“The love and affection of a fathe 
for his child is in a separate category 
all its owr. The father sees in the 
child many of his own qualities and 
wants to give his child every advan- 
tage in life and more advantages 
than he had.” 

Calling attention to the low cost of 
insurance for children, as compared 
with the premium rate at the father’s 
age, he pointed out that most men are 
easily interested in the values thus 
offered. Mr. Slattery, writing in Na- 
tional Messenger, suggested the fol- 
lowing approach: 

“*You know, Mr. Hale, what you 
have to pay for your life insurance. 
Now, just suppose for a moment that 
National Life Junior Insurance had 
been available to your Dad, then fur- 


*Prospecting 


ther suppose that he had bought a 
policy for you at (the age of the pros- 
pect’s son or daughter). With the 
dividends, you would only be paying 
a fraction of the amount you are now 
putting into life insurance, and every 
time you paid that premium, you 
would be that much more proud of 
your Dad for his wisdom, foresight, 
and kindness in starting this insur- 
ance for you, giving you the advan- 
tage of the low rate. Before you know 
it—for time has a habit of flying 
by—that boy of yours is going to be 
a man, and he will have that same 
feeling of grateful appreciation for 
your having provided him with Na- 
tional Life Junior Insurance. 

“‘*When would it be convenient to 
have our medical man stop by to 
check him up—this afternoon or this 
evening?’ ” 


Why Not Use Conditional 
Receipts ? 


1. WHY be so inconsistent as to 
urge upon your applicant the danger 
of delay in protecting his wife and 
family and then leave the transaction 
incomplete until the policy comes? 

2. WHY not finish the job while 
you are at it instead of, perhaps, hav- 
ing to assure the man all over again 
when the policy comes? 

3. WHY take the _ responsibility, 
should your client die before the pol- 
icy comes, as has happened, of allow- 
ing his widow and orphans to blame 
you for not protecting them? 

4. WHY give the man a chance to 
change his mind about taking the 
policy when it Equitable 
Agency Items. 


comes ?- 


OUR AGENTS RETIREMENT PLAN 


Is designed to give every Underwriter who 


works conscientiously for quality business 


. a guaranteed life-time income. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MAC 
+ 
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A Work Shared By 
Heart and Brain 


“The income presentation combines 
reason and sentiment, mathematics 
and logic, in an ideal way, not in any 
sense divorced from one another,” 
says the News Letter of the Manv- 
facturers Life of Canada. “If it is 
reasoning—and it is—then it is rea- 
soning about something very close to 
the heart of the prospect. Whatever 
figures are quoted are those relating 
to his family’s monthly maintenance; 
whatever periods of time enter into 
the discussion are dovetailed in the 
ages of his children; whatever 
amounts of life insurance are men- 
tioned are in the terms of living in- 
come for his family. 

“This form of presentation con- 
stitutes an ideal combination of sound 
reasoning and an appeal to sentiment 
which is powerful and strong and 
which incites to action as nothing else 
will do.” 


Social Security Benefits 
Little Understood 


The average prospe:t knows vague- 
ly that his wife and children will be 
able to collect, in the event of his 
death, certain benefits from the So- 
cial Security Board, but few know 
exactly or even approximately how 
much. In order to qualify the agent 
to talk supplemental income to wage 
earning prospects, the Equitable So- 
ciety recently published the following 
explanation of the Government’s pro- 
gram: 

Accordingly, since the introduction 
of the Government Social Security 
plan, thousands of men and women 
have taken out life insurance whereby 
they may increase their monthly So- 
cial Security income when they reach 
retirement age, and also, in the event 
of their death before age 65 supple- 
ment any income which would be pay- 
able by the Government to surviving 
dependents. 

To understand more fully how life 
insurance may provide this valuable 
additional protection, consider first 
what the Social Security Act em- 
braces: 

1—It makes provision for the cov- 
ered worker by means of a retirement 
income beginning at age 65. 

2-—It makes provision for a covered 
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and Selling. 


worker and his wife jointly after they 
poth attain age 65. 

8—If the worker dies before reach- 
ing age 65 it provides an income for 
his widow until any dependent chil- 
dren reach age 16 (or 18 if in school). 

The amended Social Security Act, 
as effective Jan. 1, 1940, provides for 
income payments to an employee’s 
family in the event of his death. The 
amount of these payments is based on: 

1. The salary of the employee; 

2. The number of years he has con 
tributed to the Social Security Act; 

8. The number of dependent chil- 
dren. 


Actual Payments to 


Dependents 

Mr. King is 34 years old, works in 
a covered position and earns $200 a 
month. His family consists of his 
wife age 32, a son 9, and a daughter 
age 5. We will assume Mr. King dies 
in 1941. The Primary Monthly Insur- 
ance Benefit will be: 
Oe Se 
10% of $150 


. .$20.00 
15.00 
$35.00 
1% of $35 Primary Insurance 
Benefit for 4 years, ’37, ’38, 
_ x kt BePereecarTee fo 


Primary Insurance Benefit. ..$36.40 
The payments to be made to the 

widow and family will be: 

75% of the Primary Insurance 


Benefit to the widow........ $27.30 
50% of P.I.B. for the dependent 
Ria Raa seekers) 6 acdielm direct wis 18.20 


50% of P.I.B. for the dependent 


daughter ... 18.20 
a ee 
Thus the family will receive: $63.70 


a month until the son is age 18, then 
$45.50 a month until the daughter is 
age 18, then nothing until the widow 
is age 65, when she would get $27.30 
a month for life. 


Effective Indirect 
Advertising 


“I bought a nice little Zenith radio 
for use in our local hospital,” de- 
clares a successful underwriter. “It 
happens to have my name engraved 
on it, but I never call on any of the 
patients who use it and I never make 
any attempt to merchandise or pros- 


pect by means of it. The radio is 
just there for anyone who needs it. 
Sometimes I go up and install it so 
some sick little boy or girl will en- 
joy it, but I never introduce myself. 

“You’d be surprised how this lit- 
tle radio has built up third-party 
prestige for me. I have had some of 
the swellest letters from patients who 
have taken special pains to find out 
who I was. And one of the doctors 
has voluntarily come to me and bought 
three policies totaling close to $40,- 
000.”—The Radiator. 





IDEAL PROTECTIVE 
POLICY 


A Convertible Term Policy for the 
Productive Period of Life 


Policy issued at age 35 provides 
term insurance to age 69. The 
policy is convertible prior to age 
60 without examination. Waiver 
of Premium and Accidental Death 
Benefits may be included. Also 


issued on substandard lives. 


he; ' 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















Visualizing Need for 
Educational 


Prospect: “I like this educational 
policy, but I don’t want to do any- 
thing about it for six months.” 

Agent: “As far as you and I are 
concerned, tomorrow or the next day 
or six months from now will be just 
as good a time to buy this insurance 
as today. But maybe it won’t be for 
Tom. Going through high school and 
college is a continuous process, and 
if the money isn’t there, the process 
breaks down.” 

Prospect: “I can’t afford $20 a 
month premium.” 

Agent: “What you really mean is 
that you have a lot of expenses and 
you want to think a moment before 
you add to them. The trouble is that 
it isn’t easy to see an underinsured 
family. It is easy to see that the 
house needs painting. That is why 
there are so few unpainted houses. 
It is easy to see that Mary’s teeth 
need to be straightened. That is why 
the dentists’ offices are crowded with 
school children every afternoon. But 
it isn’t easy to see an underinsured 
family until it is too late to do some- 
thing about it.”—Connecticut General 
Bulletin. 


Good Will Advertising 


Some of the finest publicity and 
good will advertising of life insurance 
during recent years has come from 
banks and trust companies. A recent 
illustration of this cooperation is 
contained in the advertisement of the 
United National Bank, of Portland, 
Oregon. “Too Much of Everything 
Else,” is the heading, and the text 
continues as follows: 

In administering hundreds of estates, 
we have often found too much of al- 
most everything— 

—Too much due to banks and bro- 

kers 

-Too much unimproved real estate 
—Too many insecure bonds 

-Too many speculative stocks 

—~Too many heirs for the amount 

available for them— 

BUT never too much life insurance! 
Throughout our wide and varied ex- 
perience in the management of estate 
properties, life insurance has fre- 
quently stood as the last rampart be- 
tween hope and despair. 





Little Ones Grow 
The big cases often come from 
doing a good job on the little ones 
and from using the options to show 
a man how much and how little in- 
surance he really has. 
C. V. Anderson, Cincinnati 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Despite wartime disturbance in business conditions dur- 
ing 1940 and the enlistment of almost 10% of the field 
organization in the armed forces, the ‘Excelsior Life of 
Toronto reports that new insurance, issued and revived, 
totaled $13,202,156. Total insurance in force was $116,- 
414,086, a gain of more than three and a quarter million 
dollars over the amount in force at the end of 1939. 


The Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha reports a gain 
of $2,029,241 of insurance in force during 1940. The total 


ee yee 


in force is now nearly 140 million. 


The Canada Life has announced five appointments. W. 
J. Adams, formerly Mathematician, has been appointed 
comptroller. G. G. Daly has been advanced to chief under- 
writer. D. M. Ellis becomes assistant actuary. T. H. 
Gooch has been promoted from agency supervisor to 
assistant superintendent. G. A. Walter, educational super- 
visor, has been made supervisor of field service. 


California-Western States Life of Sacramento finished 
1940 by surpassing all previous December records. There 
was a gain of one million in this month alone. 


The Bankers. Life of lowa at Des Moines has appointed 
Sam H. Bright agency manager at Spokane, succeeding 
the late Gene Burke. 

A. J. Halloran succeeds the late H. M. Brubaker as 
Baltimore Life district manager at ‘Williamsport, Pa. 


Dr. Lloyd C. Miller, associate medical director of the 
General American Life Insurance Co. of St. Louis, has 
resigned to become associated with the medical depart- 
ment of the National Life & Accident Insurance Co. of 
Nashville, Tenn. He plans to leave for Nashville with his 
family early in March and in the meantime is arranging 
for other local medical men to take over his extensive 
private practice here. Dr. Miller has been with the Gen- 
eral American Life for the past six years. He has been 
in private practice here since 1925. He is on the clinical 
staff of Washington University and also on the staff of 
the Jewish Hospital. He is also chairman of the life in- 
surance committee of the International Claim Associa- 
tion. 

R. W. Fowler, San Francisco representative of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
completed thirty years with the company this month. Mr. 
Fowler joined the company in 1911, only five years after 
it had begun operations. He was the company’s first 
supervisor of agents. In 1916 he became general agent 
in charge of the home office agency in Fort Wayne; in 
1921 he was the company’s largest personal producer and 
in 1926 was named the company’s “Most Valuable Agent.” 
In 1929 he moved to California and devoted his full time 
to personal production. 


Dr. Albert J. Robinson, medical director, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the underwriting committee of the 
Connecticut General Life and executive in charge of all 
phases of life underwriting, including the new business 
department. Dr. Robinson came to the Connecticut Gen- 
eral in 1924; in 1925 he was elected assistant medical di- 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICR 


rector and in 1932 medical director. Earl C. Henderson, 
secretary and actuary, has been appointed executive jp 
charge of life department functions other than underwrit- 
ing. 

A new accident, health and hospitalization sales kit that 
will help life agents to understand more readily accident 
and health contracts and will be of value to experienced 
accident men, has just been completed and issued to the 
agency force of the United States Life Insurance Co., New 
York, Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent of agencies, has 


announced. The material, bound in a letter-size portfolio, 














| ASILIVE 


VER on the west side on 42nd street in Manhattan 








there is a big sign on a store window reading “Any 
Book in This Store—19¢” and so by way of balancing my 
cultural assets and liabilities statement for the day, | 
stopped in to finger through the merchandise offered at 
so attractive a price. You see, I had already wasted con- 
siderable time in front of one of those “Hurry, Hurry, 
Hurry” shows in critical examination of some remarkably 
fine photographic art. I couldn’t make up my mind exactly 
how to score this interest in the arts, debit or credit, so 
to maintain a balance in favor of the higher things in life, 
I had to evince some interest in literature. As a matter 
of fact, I always browse through the printed treasures of 
musty old book stalls. Some day I am even going to buy 
a book and maybe read it. Anyway, I presently found 
myself paging through a book of Who’s Who in Insur- 
ance, an imposing red bound tome that had been published 
by the Singer Company in 1908. I found it intriguing to 
check up on some of the big names in insurance as of 
December 31, 1940, and observe how they had been ap- 
praised in their youth, if at all, as was often the case. 
Finally, after noting that it was almost time to hurry 
back to the office and cover up the typewriter, I remem- 
bered that there was no occasion for me to become excited 
about ancient insurance publications. “Hell,” I am afraid 
I said to myself, “‘We have more and better stuff in our 
own library and I can carry on like this at my own desk 
and be credited with feverish industry rather than sus- 
pected indolence. 
e @¢ *s 
O I hurried back to the shop and while the urge for 
S research still persisted, dragged down an old bound 
volume of 1898 of The Spectator, with the idea of finding 
out how insurance was affected in the minor league war 
the country was engaged in at that time. That, of course, 
led to hours of diversion as well as instruction. The Spee 
tator was then located at 95 William Street and its editor 
was content to perform his labors unseen, so to speak, but 
certainly not unheard. His name was not listed but 
voluminous editorials were scrappy, biting contributions 
to a business still in the throes of change and develop 
ment, despite its long years of service to the nation. He 
never hesitated to engage in controversy with his com 
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D THE FIELD 


provides a complete working sales kit covering the com- 
pany’s entire accident, health and hospitalization con- 
tracts. Additional material can be added as new policies 
are issued. 

The 1941 national convention of the Pan-American Life 
of New Orleans for its domestic agents is being held in 
New Orleans, La., from Mardi Gras day, February 25, 
through February 28. The theme of the meeting is “Home 
Protection is National Defense.” The meeting was of- 
ficially opened by President Crawford H. Ellis at a gen- 
eral luncheon on Wednesday, February 26. 








By Frank Ellington 








temporaries of the insurance press and opportunity ap- 
peared plentiful. Also, the insurance industry of that day 
had a mad on with the insurance commissioners of the 
various states and support for national regulation of the 
business fairly general among insurance leaders. 
What that man used to say about some of the mid-western 
commissioners who had the effrontery to butt into the 
affairs of the big eastern centers of the business was a 
caution. It must have been a lot more fun to work in and 
around insurance circles in those days. 


was 


AS for the war, I learned that it played the very devil 
with summer resort business up and down the coast; 
people were not inclined to court the hazard of a Spanish 
bombardment that summer, but: otherwise the nation, in- 
surancewise, appeared to take the conflict in their stride. 
Life companies placed no restriction on new policies to 
soldiers in domestic service and rated them only five per 
cent for service in Cuba, although later developments, 
with the lamentable mortality in ill-clothed, ill-fed, ilJ- 
housed cantonments down through the southern states, 
would have dictated exactly the opposite in underwriting 
policy. 


T was interesting to note and to read between the lines 

a revealing commentary on the high wave of patriotism 
that engulfed the country during that brief period of 
belligerency in the account of National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ suggestion that the insurance industry 
equip and maintain a separate hospital unit for the treat- 
ment and care of wounded policyholders and former insur- 
ance employees. This proposal even received the endorse- 
ment of some company leaders and of the Secretary of 
War, but was rejected by the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army. The surprise, wrote the editor, was 
not that the idea was turned down, but that it had been 
seriously considered by anyone. Interesting, too, in this 
era of multiple billions for defense, was the announcement 
that the Government’s bond issue of $200,000,000 for 
prosecuting the war was oversubscribed seven times. That 
amount today would just about finance a committee to 
Investigate the probable cost of starting a war. 


YNEWS 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Following the adoption of expansionist policies at its 
recent annual meeting at Chicago, the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insurance has increased its 
standing committees to six. Their personnel has just been 
announced by the A.A.U.T.I. president, Dr. David Me- 
Cahan, of the University of Pennsylvania, with the fol- 
lowing chairmen: Collegiate’ Preparation for Insurance 
Careers Prof. Harry J. Loman, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Professional Standards in Property and Casualty 
Insurance—Prof. S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Annual Meeting Program—Prof. Edison L. Bowers, 
Ohio State University; Nominating Committee — Prof. 
Robert Riegel, University of Buffalo; Publications—Prof. 
J. Edw. Hedges, Indiana University; Membership—Prof. 
Chester A. Kline, University of Pennsylvania. 

Under the chairmanship of George A. Adsit, vice-pres- 
ident of the Girard Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
the Keystone Group of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation has begun a series of meetings, at which the 
study of the mechanics of the printed word is being dis- 
cussed. The first of these meetings, held last week, 
was addressed by Sol Hess, art director of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co. of Philadelphia. Mr. Hess, promi- 
nent designer of monotype type faces, several of which bear 
his name, addressed the group on “The ABC of Type.” 

Eric G. Johnson, general agent for the Penn Mutual 
Life in Pittsburgh, has been named chairman of the con- 
vention program committee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, it has been announced by Harry T. 
Wright, of Chicago, national president. Mr. Johnson and 
his committee will build and direct the program for the 
fifty-second annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion, to be held at Cincinnati on September 15-19, 1941. 

The Michigan State Life Underwriters’ Association, 
with its affiliated local group, the Lansing association, act- 
ing as host organization, is arranging for a banquet at 
the Hotel Olds, Lansing, March 5, in honor of the new 
insurance commissioner, Eugene P. Berry, and the new 
Governor who appointed him, Murray D. Van Wagoner. 

Selection of Chicago for the next annual convention of 
the Institute of Home Office Underwriters has been an- 
nounced by the organization president, Walter K. Fritz, 
Manager of the Lamar Life underwriting department. The 
convention will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
sometime in September, the exact day to be set shortly. 

xyeorge Thobaben, managing director of the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters Association, will resign after twelve 
years of service on March 1 to joint the Penn Mutual Life. 

Life agencies in Chicago are mustering their star pro- 
ducers to have part in the sales congress to be held April 
19 in conjunction with the annual convention of the Illi- 
Five Chicago per- 





nois Association of Life Underwriters. 
sonal producers will be on the program. 

The New York Chapter of the C.L.U. has announced a 
special review course to be offered at Fordham University, 
Room 744, Woolworth Building, New York, at 4 p. m. each 
Wednesday starting March 5 and continuing through 
May 28. 
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Lincoln National 
Makes High Scores 


The 1940 annual statement of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana, shows 
substantial gains in insurance in 
force, surplus to policyholders and 
assets. A gain of $56,678,070 brought 
the company’s total insurance in force 
to $1,091,527,803, an all-time high. 

Assets during 1940 increased $11,- 
749,009 to a total of $168,640,194. Sur- 
plus to protect policyholders inceased 
during the year $1,089,170 to a total 
of $10,030,335. 

The company’s income for the year 
1940 was $43,732,851, an increase over 








1Qta - 











the preceding year of $4,427,160. The 
company’s income exceeded its dis- 
bursements during 1940 by $13,129,- 
896. 

In the company’s annual report, the 
United States Government bonds 
owned totaled $20,870,167, an increase 
during the year of $6,244,337. 

Increases were also shown in the 
F.H.A. mortgages F.H.A. 
mortgages held by the company at the 
close of 1940 totaled $29,196,967, an 
increase in this classification of $10,- 
549,585. Real estate as shown on the 
company’s balance sheet decreased 
during the year to a new low of $6,- 
498,689, which is only 4.12 per cent of 
assets. 


owned. 
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ef ANNUAL L REPORT | 


Since 18 7] 1 in its seventy years of 


practical service, the Sun Life of Canada 
has paid benefits totalling $1 ,389,808,553, 


including $94,173,482 received by policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during 1940. 


$169,508,809 OF NEW ASSURANCES were issued 
during the year increasing the total of assurance 
protection to the amount of $2,963,708,831. . . . THE 
NUMBER OF POLICIES now in force (including Group 
Certificates) exceeds one million, two hundred 


thousand. .. . 


TOTAL 


ASSETS now stand at 


$948,067,304, the highest in the history of the Company. 


Policies are issued in United States currency and 
are payable in the same currency at any of the 
42 Sun Life Branch Offices from coast to coast... 
The total liabilities of the Sun Life of Canada in 
the United States are $346,754,165 . . . American 
Policyholders are fully covered by permanent trust 
funds held within the United States for the sole 
protection of themselves and their beneficiaries. 


For complete Annual Report apply to nearest Branch. 
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Jefferson Standard 


Earned 5.11 in 1940 


During 1940, assets of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company in. 
creased in the amount of $7,264,000, 
making a total of $94,764,607, Presi. 
dent Julian Price reports. The un- 
assigned surplus and contingency 
funds increased to $4,730,000, and 
now a total of $6,730,000 is available 
in the capital, unassigned surplus and 
contingency funds. 

The company’s interest earnings on 
invested assets was 5.11 per cent for 
1940. Production of new business for 
the year amounted to almost a mil- 
lion dollars a week for a total of 
$51,000,000. 

During the year just ended the 
company paid policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries a total of $6,700,000, bring- 
ing to more than $118,000,000 the total 
amount paid out by the company in 
policy benefits since its organization 
in 1907. 

o Oo 


General Gains Reported 


By B.M.A. for Last Year 


Increases in all departments were 
reported by the Business Men’s As- 
surance Company in the annual state- 
ment for 1940. Total income for the 
company was $7,386,459.00, an _ in- 
crease of $874,448.00 over 1939. As- 
sets reached $22,118,393.00 on De- 
cember 31, an increase of $2,278,689.00. 
Life insurance in force rose $5,182,- 
902.00 to $126,422,523.00 during the 
year, while Accident and Health pre- 
miums totaled $2,311,639.00 — an in- 
crease of $335,388.00. The number of 
group hdéspitalization contracts nearly 
doubled, rising from 15,912 in 1939 
to 30,377 in 1940. 


Substantial Increases 


For Pilot Life in 1940 


An all-time high in insurance in 
force, assets, gain in assets, premium 
income and service to policyholders 
and beneficiaries was attained in 
1940, according to Emry C. Green, 
president of the Pilot Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C., at the annual meeting 
of stockholders and directors. 

The insurance in force is now $146; 
642,047, which represents a gain of 
$9,075,957, or 27 per cent more than 
the gain for last year. Assets were 
increased by $1,821,946.61 or over 10 
per cent, advancing total assets t 
$23,127,621.73. Total payments to pol 
icyholders and beneficiaries in 1940 
were $1,611,546.06. Dividends to pol 
icyholders showed a 15 per cent it» 
crease over 1939. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


R. WILLIAM GREEN, president of the A.F. of L., 
M is of the opinion that within a short time the em- 
ployees of the Ford plants will become members of his 
organization. At a meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor executives held recently in Miami, Fla., Mr. 
Green disclosed that charters had been given to employee’s 
unions in the Ford River Rouge plant, the Lincoln Motor 
Company plant in Detroit and the Ford assembly plant 
in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Green in commenting on the 
situation said, “A very large percentage of them already 
have joined these unions and I believe it will only be a 
short time until the A.F. of L. will be established in the 
Ford plants and we will call on the Ford management to 
recognize the A.F.of L. as the sole bargaining agency in 
the Ford plants for the first time in history.” Mr. Green 
also stated that he discussed the labor situation with Harry 
Bennett, personnel director of the Ford Motor Company, 
but Mr. Bennett did not indicate any change in Mr. Ford’s 
attitude as to being firmly opposed to the closed shop. 

a: 
ECRETARY OF LABOR FRANCES PERKINS re- 
vealed last week that the average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industries reached 68.3 cents in December, 
1940, the highest rate paid since 1932. She added, how- 
ever, that the hourly earning rate was not representative 
of actual wages because of overtime payments and shifts 
of workers to higher earning levels. 
* = * 
TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
declined one point to 96 per cent of capacity, The Iron 
Age estimates. The slump in production rate was at- 
tributed to a breakdown of a blooming mill in the Chicago 
district and work stoppages in the Youngstown and Buffalo 
districts due to labor troubles. Most steel companies, how- 
ever, are showing a satisfactory record in making de- 
liveries on time. 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 

ended Feb. 15 and Feb. 21, 1941, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Feb. 15 Feb, 21 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Fri.* 

70 Industrials 133.02 130.73 130.90 131.29 
30 Rails ...... 20.57 19.37 19.47 19.75 
100 Stocks ........ 99.29 97.33 97.48 97.83 
30 Bonds ......... 89.17 88.28 88:21 88.44 


* The averages for Saturday, Feb. 22, are omitted because 
of holiday. 


The Statistician. 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basi! S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphila, Penna. 


Independence Square 
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THISWESTERN WORLD 
By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Y friend Bart Leiper, manager of sales promotion 
for the Provident Life & Accident at Chattanooga, 
has originated something which should prove a psycho- 
logical aid to active patriotism. He, who is president 
of the Chattanooga chapter of the American Business 
Clubs, has persuaded that organization to distribute to 
the country’s schools an embellished etching of the 
original autographed manuscipt of “America”—the song 
which most children and some adults know begins “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee.” First presentation of the etch- 
ings was made at the Orange Grove School in Chatta- 
nooga on Lincoln’s Birthday. Bart is a great-great 
nephew of Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, author of 
“America,” whose original manuscript of the words of 
the song hangs in the Auburn Seminary at Auburn, 
N. Y. It was there that Dr. Smith completed his theo- 
logical training. Tennessee is certainly not “This 
Western World,” but Bart is personally so well known 
throughout the Breadbasket, and his latest idea is so 
universally approved, that I thought its mention here 
would not be amiss. 
> = ~ 
N Chicago, H. S. Vail & Sons have just been appointed 
od represent the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee as special agents through Hobart & Oates who 
are the company’s general agents there. H. S. Vail 
started as an independent actuary and underwriter in 
1871 after a term as insurance commissioner. Later, 
his three sons joined him and the four were responsible 
for about $200,000,000 of life insurance between 1871 
and 1937. In 1938, Malcolm D. Vail—then the only 
survivor of the four—brought John Todd, C.L.U., into 
partnership and later, in 1940, Roger S. Vail, Jr. (third 
generation), joined the firm. Malcolm Vail has produced 
more than $1,000,000 a year for 19 years. 


. . * 


NOTED particularly that N. J. Frey, president of 
l the Wisconsin Life Insurance Company at Madison, 
is another of that majority group in this business which 
believes firmly in State supervision. Declaring that “It 
has been estimated that the estates of 8 out of every 
10 persons who die in this country are in the form of 
life insurance policies.” Mr. Frey tells his policyholders 
that “Such is the accomplishment of life insurance in 
the United States under State supervision.” Aptly he 
comments that “To substitute Federal supervision for 
State supervision, as has been hinted, would not result 
in increased economy or efficiency, nor would it better 
safeguard the interests of policyholders. State super- 
vision is closer to the policyholders. It has demon- 
strated its efficiency.” By the way, assets of the Wis- 
consin Life increased by $358,370 last year to reach 
$6,381,109 at the close of 1940. The company’s insur- 
ance in force, on a paid-for basis, is $25,290,644. 


7 teal . 


ECAUSE I started this column on a patriotic note, 

I feel that I should draw your attention to some- 
thing many people do not know—our national anthem, 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” will have its tenth legal 
birthday next week. This is because official adoption 
of the song as the national anthem of the United States 
occurred on March 3, 1931. 


“Long may it wave!” 
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BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


BOUT a month and a half ago 

Dr. Raymond Pearl died. Since 
1918 he had been a professor (Jatterly 
of biology) in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Hygiene and Public 
Health. Besides being a stimulating 
teacher, he had written more than a 
dozen books and many scientific ar- 
ticles. His specialty was human biol- 
ogy, but he was also a poultry expert 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. By way of hobby, he 
enjoyed playing 18th Century music 
on a French horn. He was no dry- 
as-dust researcher or visionary theo- 
retician. 

He had expressed the view that this 
country has too many old people— 
over 50 years of age—but up until the 
moment when a heart attack ended 
his career, at the age of 61, he still 
gave promise of much fine work to 
come. His law of population growth 
enunciated 20 years ago has already 
been partially verified. One interest- 
ing conclusion from his study of popu- 
lation trends was that the higher the 
degree of industrialization and popu 
lation density the lower the popula- 
tion’s fertility. 

Shortly before his death there ap- 
peared the third edition of his “Intro- 
duction to Medical Biometry and Sta- 
tistics” (W. B. Saunders Co., Phila- 
delphia, $7.00). This is a thorough 
revision of the work which was first 
published in 1923. 

This 537-page book is hardly the 
sort of thing that life insurance 
agents will take away for week-end 
reading, or even that agency mana- 
gers will quote from at the climax 
of their Monday morning pep talks. 
But, although the middle quotation in 
the adjoining box is the only direct 
reference to life insurance that I find 
in it, there is more than one reason 
why life agents should find it in- 
teresting. 

Starting at the beginning, Chap- 
ter I, “Preliminary Definitions and 
Orientation,” if carefully read, will 
give the agent some idea of the scien- 
tific approach to actuarial and social 
problems, a type of approach he is 
likely to find more and more useful in 
dealing with business prospects. 
Chapter II, on “Some Landmarks in 
the History of Biostatistics,” tells him 
of some of the personalities that pio- 
neered in laying an actuarial founda- 
tion for life insurance, while that 
foundation is approached from an- 
other angle in the third and fifth 
chapters, on “The Raw Data of Bio- 
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statistics” and “Original Scientific 
Records and Their Translation to Tab- 
ular Form” respectively. 

Any agent interested in statistical 
presentation—and that should include 
all of them—should read Chapters IV 








Biostatistics 


“Vital statistics,’ for which a better 
term is biostatistics, is the special branch 
of biometry which concerns itself with the 
data and laws of human mortality, mor- 
bidity, natality, and demography.” 

"A life table is a particular conven- 
tional method of presenting the most 
fundamental and essential facts about the 
age distribution of mortality. It has many 
points of usefulness. The chief one, and 
the one which is mainly responsible for 
having secured for life tables the position 
of respectability and importance that 
they now enjoy, is that on them depends 
the successful operation of the great com- 
mercial enterprise which is somewhat 
naively called ‘life insurance.’ " 

" .. . The crying need is for more ob- 
servational data, carefully and critically 
collected for different species of animals 
and plants, that will follow through the life 
history from birth to death of each indi- 
vidual in a cohort of statistically respect- 
able magnitude. From such data sound 
and biologically meaningful life tables 
can be constructed. Work of this char- 
acter, laborious as it is, is likely to be 
more fruitful of real knowledge than the 
construction of any mathematical ‘law’ of 
mortality, however ingenious. For it ap- 
pears clear that there is no one universal 
‘law’ of mortality.” 

—Quotations from “Introduc- 
tion to Medical Biometry and Sta- 
tistics” by Raymond Pearl. 








and VI, which treat of respectively 
tabular and graphic representation of 
statistical data. The next three chap- 
ters (VII-IX), dealing with rates and 
ratios, life tables, and standardized 
and corrected death-rates, provide a 
valuable supplement to whatever the 
agent already knows about mortality 
tables in particular and actuarial 
problems in general. The nine re- 
maining chapters go deeper into sta- 
tistical theory, but always with a keen 
eye to practical application; topics 
considered include the sampling error 
concept, the theory of probability, the 
measurement of variation and of cor- 
relation, simply curve fitting and the 
logistic curve. There are ten appen- 
dices, chiefly mathematical. 
= * 
Beg Pardon! 


Spectator for February 


In The 


13 there appeared a notice that Fred 
W. Girvan has been elected pres- 


ident of the Moncton (New Bruns- 
wick) Life Underwriters Association, 
That much of the notice was correct. 
However, it was stated that Mr. 
Girvan represented the National Life 
of Vermont. Instead, Mr. Girvan rep- 
resents the National Life Assurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada. The 
National Life of Vermont, Montpelier, 
does not do business in Canada. 


Metropolitan Policyholders 
Got $5,025 a Minute 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York issued $1,708, 
837,245 of paid-for life insurance in 
1940 and paid its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries the record amount 
of $608,993,958, during the year. As 
a result of the year’s production, to- 
gether with the amounts of insurance 
revived and increased, the company’s 
total life insurance in force at the end 
of the year stood at a new high figure 
of $23,923,784,178, held by upwards of 
28,500,000 United 
States and Canada. 

Classified by kinds of insurance, the 
Metropolitan’s issue last year was: 
ordinary, $935,820,230; industrial, 
$595,493,124; and group, $177,523,891; 
while the total in force was made up 
of $12,268,031,262 ordinary insurance, 
$7,505,005,064 industrial, and $4,150, 
747,852 group 

The payments to policyholders in 
1940 were made at an average rate of 
$5,025 a minute of each business day. 
Besides adding $185,878,238 to the 
statutory and contingency reserves 
held for the protection of all policy- 
holders, ordinary and _ group life 
policyholders received a total of $310,- 
163,593; industrial policyholders $2738,- 
798,172; and accident and _ health 
policyholders $20,032,193. The amount 
actually paid out to policyholders and 
beneficiaries aggregated nearly $609,- 
000,000 and was the largest total 
amount ever paid to policyholders in 
a single year, marking the ninth sue- 
cessive year in which such payments 
have exceeded a half billion dollars. 

The company’s assets at the end of 
1940 were $5,357,791,636 as compared 
with liabilities of $5,017,551,552, spe- 
cial surplus funds of $16,370,000 and 
unassigned funds (surplus) of $323, 
870,084. 

It was further announced that the 
Metropolitan has set aside a total sum 
of $112,417,253 for dividends payable 
to policyholders in the current yeat, 
and together with additional amounts 
of dividends that will accrue during 
1941, on group policies, the company 
expects during 1941 to pay out about 
$117,000,000 in dividends to policy- 
holders. 
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PLAIN HINTS 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 


use. 


Price per copy, 50¢ 100 copies, $25 
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A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there are 39 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 
Order a copy for your own use. 
are swinging to the dependability 
GUIDE 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


Hundreds of agents 
of the HANDY 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reliance Life’s Half 
Billion in Force 


Substantial increases in assets 
and life insurance in force were made 
in 1940 by the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh. The ad- 
mitted assets of the company gained 
$8,724,947 last year and totaled $132,- 
803,266. Life insurance in force 
passed $500,000,000 in November and 
at the end of the year totaled $504,- 
774,839, an increase of $19,789,147 in 
1940. 

Of the assets, $100,303,535, or 75.53 
per cent, are invested in bonds. This 
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Bean Art — 


maa ily Eat THEYRE “HAVIN 
aa 4 FINE TIME” | 
and they've earned it! 


includes $15,822,270 of United States 
Government bonds and $84,481,265 of 
other bonds, principally public utility, 
railroad, industrial, county, munic- 
ipal and state. Mortgages and real 
estate represent 2.98 per cent of the 
total assets. Policy loans outstanding 
at the close of the year totaled $19,- 
790,221, a decrease of $206,759 com- 
pared with 1939. 

The total income of Reliance Life 
in 1940 amounted to $25,809,249, of 
which $17,449,355 came from pre- 
miums and considerations for an- 
nuities. The total showed a gain of 
$1,633,326 compared with 1939. The 
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E’RE pleased to announce that some 


NWYNL agents and their families are 


enjoying brief sojourns in the West or South this winter. 


We don’t begrudge them this luxury. 


They are, 


almost without exception, veteran agents whose consist- 


ent production of good persisting business over the years 


is now paying them real money in renewals under the 


Arnold System. That these men can now begin to realize 


life-long dreams of a winter vacation in a warm climate is 


proof that the System is doing just what it was designed 


to do—pay adequate compensation to the “back-bone” 


agent who measures his success in satisfied customers 


rather than in sales alone. He’s earned it—and he gets it. 


We wish all our old-timers who feel so inclined 


could vacation in California or Florida. 


expect, they can. 


Some day, we 


NORTHWESTERN /Vaiionad LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O.LARNOLD: PRESIDENT 





COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA 
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company paid $10,274,342 to poliey- 
holders and beneficiaries last year. Of 
this amount, $3,786,721 represents 
death claims and $6,487,620 went to 
living policyholders. 

Since its organization in 1903, Re. 
liance Life has paid $152,750,083 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. Of 
this total, $97,619,361 or 63.9 per cent 
went to living policyholders and $55. 
130,722 or 36.1 per cent to benefi- 
ciaries of deceased policyholders. New 
life insurance paid for in 1940 totaled 
$55,345,836, an increase of 3 per cent 
over that of 1939. 


Midland Mutual 


Records Advances 


Total assets of the Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Columbus, 
were $33,563,422 at the end of last 
year, this being a gain of 6.68 per cent 
over 1939. At the same time, the com- 
pany had life insurance in force of 
$122,603,410 which was an increase 
during the year of $5,046,701 and was 
$1,557,540 more than the increase in 
1939. 

Despite the unsettled business con- 
ditions of the past 11 years the Mid- 
land Mutual Life has, in that period, 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
about $28,000,000 and, as of Dec. 31, 
1940, held reserves of $26,500,000 for 
the completion of contracts now in 
force. 

Income of the company from all 
sources in 1940 was $6,065,928 and 
the policyholders’ surplus increased to 
$2,644,021. Net payments for death 
claims in 1940 showed a decrease from 
1939 of 16.89 per cent. The Midland 
Mutual paid out to living policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries $2,254,655 in 
1940, of which $870,112 represented 
matured endowments and dividends. 

ee = 
Occidental Life 
Gains in 1940 

Living policyholders have received 
$6,000,000 of the total $10,000,000 and 
more paid in benefits by the Occider 
tal Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., since its organization. “This 
fact reveals very clearly the modem 
trend under which the policyholde 
can participate in his own life insur 
ance program,” stated President 
Laurence F. Lee in his report to d 
rectors. 

A gain of $322,268 in admitted 
assets of the company was reported 
for 1940, bringing the total admitted 
assets to the figure of $6,670,559. Dur 
ing the same time, policy reserves it 
creased by $305,292, to reach the total 
of $6,066,814. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 





T’S a privilege to be granted some space in The Spec- 

tator again for the purpose of writing a few words 
about Tom Eagan. For a number of years he wrote this 
“Way Down East” column and for all of that time, with 
the exception of the past two months, I was on the receiv- 
ing end of the line; grabbing his copy that was scheduled 
to arrive, by air mail or wire, at press-time, marking it 
for the typsetter and fitting it into the form. 


O my mind, it was very fine copy. It was always crisp, 

often colorful and invariably to the point. Here, also, 
is an interesting thing, and a key, perhaps, to Tom’s 
character. He had absolutely no pretensions to being a 
writer; yet he was one of the best writers that ever graced 
The Spectator staff. You know most people, even trained 
newspapermen, put a stiff collar on when they sit down 
to write and express themselves in standard journalese 
that reads exactly like the output of a thousand other 
reportorial robots utilizing the same cliches and locutions. 
Tom was, fortunately, not self-conscious at his typewriter. 
He had a tendency to write exactly as he talked—and he 
was a good talker. 

* 


HERE are religious reporters, for instance, who will 
give you page-long biographies of a man which tell 
you everything the subject ever publicly did or said and 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 

















yet reveal nothing that indicates an individual—a man, 
as he must be, a little bit different from his fellows. Tom 
Eagan, though, you’ll recall, had a faculty of throwing 
a phrase or two into his copy that would give you a flash, 
really, of his subject’s “personality.” Maybe it would only 
be a slight reference to some physical characteristic or 
quirk of the mind, but it left you, at least, with the feeling 
that the person was flesh and blood. 


A a salesman, Tom was high type and sought not to 
get by merely on his ingratiating personality and 
familiarity with successful sales tactics, but rather by his 
intimate knowledge of The Spectator books and services 
and his ability to explain their usefulness to push his pro- 
duction ahead. Many of the finest features of those ser- 
vices were introduced as a result of Tom Eagan’s re- 
searches in the field. Incidentally, the only criticism of 
his excellent work I ever heard was a sort of wistful com- 
plaint by a sales manager once that Tom Eagan wouldn’t 
“nush” a client if he thought it weren’t in the best inter- 
ests of the man to make the expenditure at that time. In 
other words, if he had a fault, it was the possession of a 
little too much humanity and heart. 


DON’T think it’s necessary to dwell on Tom’s virtues 
as a man and what a keen loss and shock his sudden 
passing was to his associates, his friends in the business, 
and to his family of which he was so fond and proud. 
In all the years of our acquaintance, I never knew Tom 
Eagan to say or do an unkind thing, and his deeds and 

expressions of generosity and helpfulness were many. 
—Rosert W. SHEEHAN 





OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 






































eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
ee — Ee Ge ae ; 
| Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total | Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total 
January 25 Investment February 1 Investment February 8 , Investment February 15 Investment 
LOANS | | ° | 
On Farm Property ...| $ 202, 2.73 -| $ 767,551 4.66 |" $ 511,066 6.02 $ 524,610 5.07 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,378,120 | 12.89 Ba 3,430,039 20.81 1,054,747 | 12.43 4,899,991 47.31 
Total . 1,670,170 15.62 | 4,197,590 25.47 “1,565,813 | 18.45 | 5,424,601 52.38 
RAILROAD SECURITIES | 
Si binatdhkekess=40% 112,550 | 1.05 206,118 1.25 794,793 | 9.37 1,270,604 12.27 
Stocks eter nheceeeheb oees q —— - eae a B | ae A. + 5S ‘ oe noes 
«a 112,550 1.05 206,118 1.25 794,793 | 9.37 | 1,270,604 12.27 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
ani anor 6,700,437 | 62.66 4,420,978 26.82 1,126,283 13.27 2 2.010, 544 25.21 
NGsnsscsendeseessa ea _ | . ones Ealichieadset: a = cane) wes Cea ea 
Total... | 6,700,437 | 62.68 | 4,420,978 26.82 | 1,126,283 | 13.27 2,610,544 25.21 
eOvEnneENT : SECURITIES | | 
U. 8. Government Bonds - ol 1,000,000 9.36 4,830,000 29.31 | 2,000,000 | 23.57 100,000 97 
n Bonds i ere 121,250 1.13 || 5,000 03 | eine 45,250 44 
Se ther frig goverment ree sore | | ; : nade | inak 
State, County, Municipal... 883,487 | 8.26 2,293, 155 13.91 | 2,155,352 | 25.40 643,883 6.21 
RS Ee 2,004,737 | 18.75 | 7,128,155 43.25 | 4,155,352 | 48.97 789,133 7.62 
| 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
SSGhssseses<seqeneneds 50,000 47 477,190 | 2.90 647,821 | 7.63 
EE ih dd chcl ve chadectevectacant 154,801 | 1.45 51,560 | : 195,618 | 2.31 261,402 2.52 
Tote... sted 204,801 | 1.92 | 528, 750 3.21 843,439 | 9.94 | 261, 402 2.52 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds... . ae 8,867,724 82.93 12,232,441 | 74,22 6,724,249 79.24 4,670,281 45.10 
RE ccciscx Levctscsees A 184,801 1.45 | 51,560 | 31 195,618 | 92.31 | 261,402 2.82 
Loans... | 1,670,170 15.62 | 4,197,590 25.47 1,565,813 | 18.45 5,424,601 52.38 
a ee ras eee 00 16,481,591 | 10,356,284 00.00 
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This Loan Business 


Wot. Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
this week complained, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., that large life in- 
surance companies cannot meet 
the financial loan needs of small 
business, it seems to us that’ he 
was barking up the wrong tree— 
even though the bark was a 
very weak “woof!” We always 
thought that making loans to 
small business was a matter for 
the banks and private financing, 
not for insurance companies. 

Of course, when a life insur- 
ance policyholder goes to his 
company and takes out a loan on 
his policy for the purpose of 
starting or continuing a small 
business, the company is, in ef- 
fect, a party to the idea. Actu- 
ally, however, the policyholder is 
only borrowing his own money. 
On the other hand, when such a 
money-seeker gets his funds 
from a bank or other source, he 
is borrowing from someone else 
—and properly so. 

When Senator O’Mahoney 
talks about the great reservoirs 
of savings that, to all practical 
purposes, are available only to 
big business he apparently for- 
gets that this is not 1776 (de- 
spite H. R. 1776!). The small 
business man, as an independent 
entity, is vanishing from the 
American scene. He cannot com- 
pete, in any field, with the cor- 
porate development of the past 
thirty years, nor can he finance 
the gigantic concepts of modern- 
ity. However, it can truthfully 
be said that life insurance com- 
panies, pouring their investment 
dollars into the nation’s river of 
progress (even though the fun- 





With The Editors 


nel be corporate), are making 
every penny of those dollars 
work for the benefit of every 
citizen. They should not be ex- 
pected to seek small business 
loans, nor should statements be 
made that would give the im- 
pression that they are derelict 
in their duty if they decline to 
make such loans. The life in- 
surance business has suffered 
enough as a result of innuendo 
and inimical metaphor from the 
lips of so-called “investigators!” 


SEC Report 


HE SEC report on life insur- 

ance is expected this week. 
That it will be friendly to ordi- 
nary life insurance is possible. 
That it will award a golden 
apple to industrial life insur- 
ance is unlikely. That, however 
worded, it will prove any case 
against the institution of life 
insurance is unthinkable. There 
is no “case” to prove. 

This much we assert with re- 
gard to that pending report: it 
may praise State supervision 
and it may claim that there is no 
opposition to State supervision 
BUT it will not definitely close 
the door to Federal supervision. 

In other words, there will be 
no statement to the effect that 
“We do not believe in Federal 
supervision” or “We are op- 
posed to Federal supervision.” 
The phraseology will be such, 
from a political angle, as to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of 
State insurance departments and 
at the same time give the pro- 
ponents of Federal supervision a 
peephole through which they 
can see enough to whet their 
appetites. 


Worse Than War 


HERE were, says England, 

23,081 civilians killed there in 
air raids during 1940. There 
were, say we, some 35,000 people 
killed in this country by automo- 
bile accidents last year. America 
seems bent on “all-out-aid to 
Britain. Our average citizen 
seems bent on killing his neigh- 


bor just as blissfully during 194] 


as he has, increasingly, during 
the past decade. 

The distinction, to a corpse, 
between being killed by a bomb 
and being killed by an automo- 
bile appears to us—from the 
viewpoint of the corpse—as no 
distinction at all. How about a 
little “all-out-aid” to our own 
populace, particularly when that 
aid is something we can give 
without being attacked by a hos- 
tile nation. The cost of sound 
laws and good law enforcement 
is negligible when contrasted 
with the advantages gained. 

The wars this country has 
fought cost relatively little in 
lives. The Revolutionary War 
cost 4044 lives, killed or died of 
wounds. Our so-called War of 
1812 saw 1956 killed in action or 
died of wounds. Our Civil 
War totaled losses of 184,594 
persons killed in action or died 
of wounds. Our War with Spain 
cost 1704 lives on the same basis. 
Our First World War killed 
50,710 in action or by death from 
wounds. 

If it is really human life we 
are interested in, then, we had 
better do something drastic and 
successful to reduce the number 
of automobile accidents. As 
death-dealers, our motor vehicles 
make our wars look puerile! 
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